A boardroom exercise 

in lateral thinking. 


| The answer wasn’t obvious. K □ * 

1 It took a bit of Lateral Thinking. - ||Vj tr ig 

When Swissair was confronted with ~ fan 
the fuel crisis, they decided the “ bb BB be 

best course of action was not to * |QQ jac be 

follow international airline trends ' ^jB-—-3 
Certainly not to cram more * n ^ 
seats into the aircraft and cut back H F—^ L 
the in-flight service. J 

They just continued doing well R | | n 

what they have traditionally done - K SB fa 
And that was to provide = Eg mag g 

passengers the most comfortable 3 BB BBffl 
spacious ride in the world. IT 1 ’ a 

They knew that passenji Js kill 1 m EEEH §§ 
wanted to travel in comfort Irld f mm m 

styie. f I | pm , ml 

Connect with Swissair §3 piSfg 

Singapore, Bangkok, Hong 3 ™ 
Jakarta or Manila on your ni&r ' s |V I dd^ r v: 
business trip to Europe./V' * is ffl 
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. Everything lP9m the comfort 
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Enlarge first 
class compartment 


Increase aisle width. 


Replace earphones 
with comfortable headsets. 

- Galley service to 
include menu choice 
(red or white meats) 


Improve passenger 
to crew ratio. 


> •— Install wider, 
ft V. more comfortable seats. 
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Use quality china. 
No plastic. 
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Halving an tridlviduai overhead 

IvpKBr* j} 1 ; 

f And When you purchase a full 
ticket, the opportunity of 
reserving here in New Zealand, the 
seat of your choice on any lonq 
haul Swissair flight in the world 
Do a little Lateral Thinkinq ' 
yourself. a 

Don't fly on any airline. 

Make the decision to fly a 
Swissair, 'Swiss Class’. 
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1 Include Individual ' 
overhead lockers. 

Middle row outl 

All seats In groups of two only. 
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T&P: Govt again looking to 
chop off commercial arm 


THE Government has revived 
consideration of a plan to lop 
olT the commercial arm of the 
Tourist and Publicity 
Department. 

Private enterprise would 
take over the department's 
roles as a travel agent both 
domestically and overseas. 

The department would 
become a wholly promotion¬ 
al. Government-funded or¬ 
ganisation similar to the Aus¬ 
tralian Tourist Commission 
and the United Stales Travel 
Service. 

A rumour circulating in 
Auckland says one plan now 
under consideration provides 
for the sale of the Government 
Tourist Bureun to private in¬ 
terests, followed by the ex¬ 
tinction of the department, 
with promotional functions 
being distributed among Fo¬ 
reign Affairs and Trade and 
Industry. 

Either move would be 
compatible with the new Na¬ 
tional Government mood to 
constrict departmental trad¬ 
ing activities and encourage 
expansion of private enter¬ 
prise. 

The real reason the depart¬ 
ment has been under contin¬ 
uing pressure and scrutiny for 
the past few years is the 
yawning gap between tourism 
receipts ($181.460,000 to 
Novemember 1979) and 
travel expenditure by in¬ 
dividual New Zealanders 
overseas ($664 million for the 
year to January 1980). 

The expenditure is a 
significant and growing slice 
of the deficit for “invisibles”, 
or non-trade terms, in the 
balance or payments. 

This has led to the sugges¬ 
tion that private industry, 
profit-motivated, would 
promote and hard-sell 
domestic travel to New 
Zealanders, reducing the 
number that travel overseas. 

But the reality is that the 
private sector would be selling 
international holidays now'iT 
there was any money in it. 

One suggestion from the 
Travel Agents' Association 
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Private enterprise... would take over 


(TAANZ) is that higher com¬ 
missions on internal travel, 
specially air fares, would he un 
incentive. But the air fares 
themselves arc a disincentive, 
in some cases as high nr higher 
than fares to overseas resorts. 

Because the Cinvcniinvni 
Tourist Bureaux sell travel at 
low commission rates, their 
existence has traditionally 
been supported by travel 
agents. 

Many in the industry are 
confident that the extinction 
of the bureaux would have the 
reverse of the intended effect, 
and would in fact result in less 
promotion and sale of 
domestic holidays. 

Another observer has 
remarked that placing tourist 
promotion within Foreign 
Affairs and Trade and In¬ 
dustry would have the snnte 
effect on it as placing Civil 
Aviation within the Ministry 
of Transport has had on civil 
aviation — the down grading 
has diminished it as a career 
attraction and resulted in 
reduced authority and 
efficiency. 

The Tourist and Publicity 
Department is the oldest 
state-owned tourism promo¬ 
tion agency in the world. Two 
years ago, the Government 
considered taking away its 

f iromotlonal function and in 
act moved some of its roles to 


Foreign Affairs and Trade and 
Industry. 

Under the late general 
manager, Michael Roberts, 
killed in the Ml Erebus crush, 
the department seemed to 
stabilise. 

There have been Mtggcsl- 
tii'iix that Rubens* successor. 
Neill Piimmcr, a high- 
powered career diplomat 
without significant in-depth 
trade or tourism background, 
has been appointed to act as 
undertaker for the depart¬ 
ment. 

NVhat is sure is that the 
pressure is on the State Ser¬ 
vices Commission to do 
something - perhaps any¬ 
thing. 

It is understood that Fin¬ 
ance Minister Rob Muldoon 
has again expressed his con¬ 
cern to Tourism Minister 
Warren Cooper at the slow 
growth of tourism receipts in 
comparison with travel ex¬ 
penditure. 

Cooper subsequently 
sought suggestions from the 
private sector on ways to boost 
inbound tourism and domes¬ 
tic travel. 

He also talked sternly to the 
industry, suggesting it is ex¬ 
acerbating (he situation by 
heavily promoting overseas 
travel and spending minimal 
time and money on bringingin 
tourists or encouraging Kiwis 
to holiday at home. 

Travel agents have re¬ 
sponded by saying they have 


White elephants may be harnessed 


THE Electricity Department 
is studying how it can use two 
white elephants, Marsden A 
and B power stations. 

Marsden B, the $ 120 million 
oll-flred power station, is be¬ 
ing put m mothballs assoon 
as it is completed. 

Marsden A is seldom used. 

Both stations stand as ex¬ 
pensive monuments to over¬ 
estimates of power, use — 
relics of an era of cheap im¬ 
ported oil. . 

Present power require¬ 
ments can be met by hydro 
power, leaving about 25 per 
cent surplus capacity. 

• The NZED is studying a 
plan to use the generators at 
Marsden A and Band perhaps 
Merimeri as synchronous coa- 


densors to correct the power 
factor in the Auckland grid. 

The power factor refers to 
the degree to which the am¬ 
perage (the volume of elec¬ 
tricity) lags behind the voltage 
(the speed of electrical flow). 

fn simple terms, the gene¬ 
rators will act like huge con¬ 
densers when power is fed into 
them, driving them like syn- 
cronous motors. This will 
correct the power factor. 

The huge fuel oil storage 
tanks at Marsden B are being 
used to s|ore diesel oil as a 
national reserve - a purpose 
for which they were never 
designed. 

Diesel is less viscous than 
fUel oil and has a habit of 
slipping past valves designed.' 


to hold back a flow of thick 
fuel oil. This is what is hap¬ 
pening at Marsden B, where 
the taps are leaking. 

Fixing these leaks will be a 
tricky engineering problem. 
The tanks and lines are weld¬ 
ed. And because the tanks are 
full, the welds can’t be broken 
to install new valves. 

So the fuel oil trickles out, 
albeit at a slower rate than the 
Interest on the loans required 
to finance the two projects. . 

On top of (his there are huge 
exchange losses as the Japan¬ 
ese yen appreciates against the 
New Zealand dollar. 

If the NZED’s plan works it 
could mean some small return 
on the millions spent in one of 
the worst planning errors of 
recent years. . ' 


to hustle outbound business to 
keep their share of the market. 
If they don't sell hard, inter¬ 
national airlines and overseas 
lour operators will do it and 
the agencies here would face 
economic difficulties. 

Traditionally, 'TAANZ 
members have claimed there 
is no validity in comparing 
tourism receipts and travel 
expenditure, fur all suris of 
reason. For exam pie. they say, 
travel expenditure overseas by 
businessmen should He 
balanced against the export 
gains of whatever industry 
they arc travelling for. 

The hUuuicu! method of 
reducing overseas travel ex¬ 
penditure is the currency 
claim - reducing the amount 
of foreign currency travellers 
are allowed to take with them, 
and refusing to accept through 
the banking system repatriat¬ 
ed banknotes, previously 


smuggled out of the country, 
thus reducing their value 
overseas. 

Bui travel is now the seennd 
biggest international industry 
ana currency curbs arc more 
complicated to apply. They 
encourage black marketing, 
specially the sale of foreign 
currency at heavy premiums 
hy those with money overseas. 

But two measures arc highly 
likely to be enshrined in this 
years Budget: 

• A requirement (bat overseas 
use of credit cards will be paid 
for in foreign currency on re¬ 
turn except perhaps' where 
payments arc related to ac¬ 
commodation or transport. 

• A per-week rather than a 
per-month allowance of 
overseas exchange, with a 
more lirntlv controlled ceiling 
where the reason for travel is 

E li rely fur vacation, and not 
usincss related. 
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Mugabe’s fair 
move 

TWO whites have been given 
ihc important portfolios of 
Agriculture ana Commerce 
and Industry in Zimbabwe's 
new Cabinet. The 22-member 
Government will include 16 
members of Premier Robert 
Mugabe’s Nationalist party. 
Patriotic Front co-leader Jo¬ 
shua Nkomo was given Home 
Affairs and his parly has three 
other Cabinet posts. 

PRIME Minister Muldoon 
met with FOL president Jim 
Knox for the first time in five 
months, but the discussions 
failed to settle the Kinleifh 
dispute. Meanwhile trades¬ 
men at the Caxion paper mill 
in Knwerau successfully 
negotiated a core wage rate 
identical to (he Kinleith 
strikers' demands. New 
Zealand Forest Products fears 
it will have to cither cancel or 
defer export orders worth 
millions of dollars because of 
the shutdown. 
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A COMMISSION of inquiry 
will investigate all aspects of 
the DC-10 crash at Mt Erebus. 
It will not get under way until 
June. 

A TEAM of four experts will 
investigate the alleged link 
between the cancer deaths of 
five Waikato University 
students and radiation from a 
university laboratory. 

PRESIDENT Carter stands 
unopposed and Ronald 
Reagan is ahead in Southern 
United States primary elec¬ 
tions. Edward Kennedy fared 
badly and seems to be out of 
the race. Gerald Ford might 
decide to lake on Reagan. 

AUSTRALIA is considering 
revaluing the dollar, which 
has gone up 0.8 per cent 
against a basket of currencies 
since January (excluding the 
US dollar against which it has 
dropped I. (percent). 

NEW Zealand Particle 
Boards gave 90 workers - half 
the workforce - at its Kumeu 


factory a month’s notice. Un¬ 
ions are negotiating redun¬ 
dancy agreements with the 
management. 

THE Tasman Pulp and Papei 
Company has agreed to pay 
substantially higher prices for 
wood from State forests. After 
a phasing-in period, Tasman 
will pay the Government 
$9.25 a cubic metre for three- 
quarters of the total volume of 
radiata pine sawn logs com¬ 
pared with $ 1.20 a cubic metre 
at present. 

ROAD user charges will go up 
by 20 per cent on April 1 but 
sales tax on heavy commercial 
vehicles will be cut by half to 
10 per cent. 

THE Commerce Commission 
will inquire into the Stock 
Exchange Association’s ban 
on sharebrokers opening 
branch offices following a 
recommendation by the Ex¬ 
aminer of Commercial Prac¬ 
tices to lift the ban. 

THE Great South Basin could 


have a potential of un to 1200 
million barrels of oil, accord¬ 
ing to the American Hunt In¬ 
ternational Petroleum Com¬ 
pany. This claim puls New 
Zealand’s oil potential level 
with Nigeria and Venezuela, 
The company has renewed its 
licence to explore the Great 
South Basin. 

A FURTHER increase in US 
prime lending rates to a record 
1 Vk per cent has strengthened 
the dollar. 

Business 

Week 

Alcan New Zealand Limited 
reported a net profit of 
$2,886,000 for the year ended 
December 31 ($1,979,000 

1978). A final dividend of 14 
per cent is recommended, 
payuble on May I. 

Associated Pulp and Paper 
Mills Ltd reported an un¬ 
audited tax-paid profit of 
SA6.037 million for the six 
months to December 31 
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Ati WCKUIND CITY 

Atlantic & Pacific Holiday Shoppe, 
6 Commerce Street 
Telephone: 793.105. 

Atlantic & Pacific Holiday ShoDoe 

R h °° r « 246 S 0, 

Street, Telephone: 33768 

... K TAURANGA 

Atl0nt1c ?, Holiday Shoppe, 
14 Wharf Street; 
Telephone: 86.022 ' 
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WELLINGTON CITY 

Atlantic & Pacific Holiday Shoppe, 
_ 79 Willis Street, 
Telephone: 729.539 
Atlantic & Pacific Holiday Shoppe, 
Featherston Street, 
Telephone: 729.539 

■ Queens Road, 
Te'ephone: 664.703 


^Wj c & Paciilc Holiday sti<^n^Mouj~fl**.ll. , 






(SA7.77S fur List year's u»i re¬ 
sponding pel unit A 11 interim 
dividend of 7c i> payable on 
April 24. 

DonughyN Industries Limited 
will pay 14'j per cent on 8. 1(1 
and 12"year slock for the year 
ending February 28. 

Lane Walker Rudkin Indus¬ 
tries Ltd increased inmudiled 
lax-paid profit by 59 per cent 
for the year ended December 
19. to SI.333.OtX). A final 
dividend of 9 per cent is ex¬ 
pected to he paid. 

Mainzoal Corporation won 
the contract to build the 253 
room $14.5 million Auckland 
Airport Oakes Hotel for 
Government I ile. Work is 
expected to start immediately 
itinl the contract is worth 
about $9 million 

Nylcx Corporation I.id 
reported a lux-pnni profit of 
$A7,7(Vl,tXKI lor the year end¬ 
ed Decern her 31 (SA4.12t).t X h 1 
1978). A final dividend of 9 per 
cent is payable on May 2. 

Printing and Packaging Cor¬ 
poration Limited reported an 
unaudited lax-paid profit of 
$ 1,451 ,(KXJ for me year ended 
December3l i1.997.ikhi J'»7Nj 
An inleriin dividend ■•( U 
is payable on April 24 

Rex Consolidated Limited It.is 
made a cash lakcuvcrullct l»«r 
Simon Metal Products l .imit- 
ed (subject to the approval ol 
the Examiner of Trade Prac¬ 
tices). 

Sahntmd Industries l.ltl 
through its sulisidiarv Talus 
Bruxliware I.Id lias pnrehased 
the general brush ware o|>e ra¬ 
tion of Hunting mid Co. An 
estimated 170.001) Salnmnd 
shares have been issued to 
Buntings at a value ol* $1.85 
each. 

R W Saunders Ltd reported an 
unaudited tux-paid profit of 
$264,000 lor thesis months to 
January 19 ($220.0tX) for the 
previous corresponding pe- 

Soutli British Ins 11 rat tee Co 
Udlind a profit loss of 5 6.6 per 
«nt in the six months to 
December .11 taking it down to 
$2,978,000 ($7 1 0.u),tX)0 Cot 
1978 period). Underwriting 
losses of $3,688,1XX) are to 
blame. An interim dividend of 
lOe is pnyahle on April 22. The 
company is restrucluring its 
Malaysian opera lions by en¬ 
tering into n joint venture with 
Malaysian-owned Komplck 
Kcwnngan Malaysia Rcrliad 
to form a new company, 
Amanah South British Insu¬ 
rance. Komplck Kcwnngan 
lias shareholders funds ex¬ 
ceeding JNZ60 million. 
Amanah South British will be 
31 per cent owned by Kom- 
plek Kcwangan and 49 per 
cent by South British. 

F J Walker Limited reported a 

£ paid consolidated operat- 
profit of $A3,527,000 for 
to months to December I 
(5A3,769,000 for previous 
corresponding perioa), 

Wattio Industries Limited and 
of Australia accepted 
™ i? eiu 7 Jonea offer for the 
Wattle Met frozen vegetable 
operations in Australia. 

Wormald International NZ 
Ltd’s profi t for ihc first half of 
the financial year fell by 17.7 
per cent to $469,000. An Inte¬ 
rim dividend of 6 per cent is ' 
payable on March 19. 

A correction to our March 10 

^oiumn; Associated British 

tf iS?iW 8 Ux ‘P a5d profit : 

(not pre-tax as 

slated).'... . , 


Economic ! 
indicators : 


> U .5 per cent in $3 

SWiH 

when the dollar 
by 5 per cent. ** 

11 1 1 /. d eficit was rt, 

at $493 million for foS 
Januarv, an increase^ 
Ilian 27 perccnionthtto 
lor the year to January, 

l t)OD prices increaseji 
per cent in the year to) 
ruary and by 1.8 
I rum January to ft 
I he main section respc^ 
lor the 25 point increasin' 
buul group index oftheC- 
Mimcrs Pncc Index ani 
products which mub 
points (milk consutoM 
juriiits alone). Meal}, 
figured lower in the 
a 2.1 rise. Bread, biscin 
cake prices went up l.lp,- 
«»ihcr grocery foods ib. 
1.8 points; sofidrinbic 
1.4 p« lints; sweets, ct’r 
nuts went up Lit 
Uhucolate account^ 
point ul the total). Fr. 
.uni vegetables wen!(• 
.'.7 pmuls. 


South Island tourist interests tout for casino 


TOURIST interests have 
come up with a firm proposal 
for a Christchurch casino. 

A group from the National 
Travel Association will pre¬ 
sent its proposal to a gathering 
of politicans and the media on 
Wednesday. 

The association wants a 
hotel casino complex built in 
Christchurch incorporating 
entertainment and conven¬ 


tion facilities as a regional 
development project. 

The managing director of 
Australia's only casino ope¬ 
rator. Federal Pacific Hotels, 
has been invited to the pre¬ 
sentation. 

The casino proposal comes 
from a National Travel As¬ 
sociation committee formed 
at the association’s last annual 


Queenstown 


convention 
last June. 


The committee includes 
casino advocate Lord Boling- 
broke, a Christchurch travel 
agent, South Island Promo¬ 
tion Association leader and 
Christchurch entrepreneur 
Murray Hunter, and Air New' 
Zealand general manager 
(commercial) Matt Ramsden. 


Ambivalence goes agin status quo 


The week 
ahead 

MONDAY: Meal Rtu. 
Federation annual 
H“ii in Auckland. 

Painters’ to lit radon i 
I ere i ice in Nelson. 

I' A G Mutual Lift i- 
manager-.’ conference 
t hrisl eli limit. 

TUESDAY: Trade and! 
ilusiry Minister Adc 
Schneider will.lead J 
Zealand delegation jo- 
session of Economic c 
Social Commission if«* 
and the Pacific (ESCjJ) 1 
Bangkok, until March 2*- 

WEDNESDAY: Vsc0 
Hotels Ltd annual p 
meeting in Auckland. 

THURSDAY: MiiM** 

Eraser talks on closerTa® 1 : 

tics in Wellington- . 

Clear McatCoLfd^g- 
general meeting w w**; 

'"inKtitutc oSW*>\ 

conference in Invert [. 

Exchange .[ 
Rates .1 

AsoiManbll^ ■ ) 
is worth: A 

Australia $ 

Britain - y\$ 

Canada » 

Fiji m 

Japan • .02* 

West Germany 1 tflf. 

USA 

Austria .: 
Belgium 
China 

Denmark _ 

France 
Greece 

Hong Kong*...: 

India 

Italy ■“ 

Malaysia . 7 , 
Netherlands .v- 
New Caledon)# •. 

& Tahiti . 

Norway .. 

. Pakistan-,.." 
Papua-New. 1 

Guinea ; 
Portugal 

:• 

Spain 
SH tanka 


THE Retailers' Federation 
put the rubber stamp on its 
change of stance on Saturday 
at its annual conference in 
Wellington last week. 

For some time the federa¬ 
tion has been running with the 
hares - the Shopworkers 
Union, former allies against 
extended shopping hours - 
and hunting with tne hounds 
— u section of the public in¬ 
creasingly served by renegude 
retailers outside legal trading 
hours. 

The motion passed at last 
week’s annual conference 
recorded the federation's am¬ 
bivalence. It recognised 
“apparent" changes in public 
and industry attitudes to Sa¬ 
turday shopping. It took the 
line that needs would accord 
to dill'ercnt geographical 
areas. 

Recognising that the skims 
fjuo is unlikely to continue for 
much longer", the federation 
acknowledged "that the inte¬ 
rests of all staff must be 
adequately protected and the 
principle of the 40-hour week 
maintained”. 


In line with their view that 
needs will differ geogra¬ 
phically, the retailers have 
thrown the question out to 
associations to discuss on a 
regional basis. 

The regions have been 
asked to look at the financial 
and other implications of 
more flexible trading hours, 
and how any changes could be 
implemented. 

The response could be de¬ 
scribed as an answer to the 
challenge issued last month by 
Rob Campbell, advocute for 
the Shop Employees’ As¬ 
sociation. 

A national ballot of union 
members was held to get their 
views on Saturday trading. 
Campbell challenged the re¬ 
tailers to do the same. 

The unionists also took a 
granny-step in the direction of 
extended trading. Although 
98.5 per cent of tne 6500 who 
voted were opposed to any 
extension of hours, n majority 
favoured 4be option which left 
room to negotiate on the 
mutter. 

Allan McKechnic. pre¬ 


sident of the Retailers’ Fede¬ 
ration, called on delegates to 
the conference to consider 
“industrial co-operation" 
with the shop employees. 

And the union, in a 

S hlet distributed at the 
rence, said that there was 
an urgent need for the two 
parties to develop a strategy 
for a stable industry, of which 
shopping hours would he a 
part. 


The committee was given a 
brief to study entertainment 
facilities in New Zealand 
tourist centres. But the meet¬ 
ing was left in no doubt that 
the real purpose was to mount 
a case for a casino. 

Co-incidentally with the 
heavy South Island represen¬ 
tation on the investigating 
committee is Federal Pacific^ 
preference for either Auck¬ 
land or Christchurch as a ca¬ 
sino site. 

But Federal Pacific has told 
NBR that New Zealand is not 
high on its list of priorities for 
the establishment of a casino. 

The company is building a 
second casino-country club 
complex in Launceston, in 
North Tasmanua. It also has 
plans well advanced for two 
casinos in the Northern Ter¬ 
ritory and is a front runner for 
casino licences which could he 
issued in New South Wales 
and Victoria this year. 

Com pony spokesman David 


Nicholson told NBR in Jan- 
unry that Federal Pacific had 
no present plans to enter here. 
Nicholson insisted the com¬ 
pany was cautious about ac¬ 
cepting the association’s invi¬ 
tation in case it gave the im¬ 
pression that Federal Pacific 
was touting for business. 

But the Christchurch inte¬ 
rests seems to be looking to 
Federal Pacific as the most 
logical operator for- any ca¬ 
sino. It has a proven track 
record, and a high standard in 
the travel industry as operator 
of the Wrest Point casino. 

Another likely developer is 
Lion Breweries, wh ich ex¬ 
pressed interest in a casino 
several years ago. I is increased 
participation in tourist and 
development would be wel¬ 
comed by the industry. 

With me South Island tou¬ 
rist plant supposedly lan¬ 
guishing through lack of in¬ 
ternational flights. high 
domestic air fares and the 


competitive attractions over¬ 
seas, the success of WTcst 
Point is an attractive model to 
emulate. 

Unlike other accommoda¬ 
tion proposals, a casino would 
offer an attractive return on 
capital which could entice 
other developers into the 
arena. 

The Christchurch proposal 
asks the Government to 
plough its lax take back into 
tourist development and 
promotion. 

But the Government - 
officially at least — has been 
enthusiastic about the in¬ 
troduction of casinos. 

Internal Affairs Minister 
Allan Highet has ruled out 
casinos on several occasions. 
Tourism Minister Warren 
Cooper, however, has made 
known his support. 

The NTA concedes that it 
has had no indications that 
any change of policy to allow 
casinos is being considered. 


Appeal Court ruling sought 


THE Labour Parly will seek a 
declaratory judgment from 
the Appeal Court next month 
on whether marking ballot ' 
papers with ticks or crosses R 
legally acceptable. 

Last year the Hunua Elec¬ 
toral Court, which overturned 
the election of Labour’s Mal¬ 
colm Douglas and declared 
National’s Winstone Peters 
elected in his place, ruled out 
ticks and crosses. 

In the Hastings magisterial 
recount, licks and crosses had 
been allowed. 

The Labour Party has been 
encouraged by Internal 
Affairs Department advice to 
local authorities that in local 


body elections this year re¬ 
turning officers should be 
lenient, while not ignoring the 
Hunua decision. 

The party last year issued an 
originating summons in rhe 
Supreme Court for a declara¬ 
tory judgment on the statutory 
interpretation of sections 106 
and Il5(2)(a)oflheElectoral 
Act - the sections dealing with 
the method of voting and the 
discretion oa returning officer 
has to allow a vote if the voter’s 
intention is clear and his vote 
otherwise regular. 

This summons was 
removed to the Appeal Court 
and a hearing is set down for 
■April 21. 


New! Monocoustic panels 

lower the ceiling price 

on thermal insulation. 

Monocoustic panels set the limits for thermal 
and acoustic insulation. Fbr installation costs. 
For damage and replacement costs. 


A smart secretary 
has S ways to get your 
New Zealand Hotel 
Motel Bookings. 

I Call Instant Free line, Auckland/ 

Welllngton/Chrlatchurch. They have 
160 Hatela/Motels In their Bystem. 

8 Ask Air New Zealand to book your ac¬ 
commodation when your Secretary 
books your flight. The 160 Hotels/ \ 

. Motels In the system are all In the air- .. 
line oomptiter. 

3 Call your Travel Agent — they ubq our 
service extensively — they’re smart. 

• , If your Secretary Is still,rlnglrig arollnd, : ; • 
It’s costing you money — show her tf^ls-mtesage.: 


Light, thick, AHI Monocoustic ceiling panels. 

LIGHTNESS means simple, speedy installation. 

Quick easy shaping around ducts and fittings. ‘ 

AHI Monocoustic panelling is onB of the lightest V 

systems available. Designed to stay up once it s been V V 
put up. Therefore also one of the safest. \j\. W 

Building code NZS4203 controls seismic bracing Vi, 5 

standards for suspended ceilings. If anything does lfe 

come down it mustn't come down with a crash. j;,;, 

So Monocoustic's a load off your mind - and off W. 

your pocket. There's no expensive, rigid bracing i \£; 

required. % N 

THICKNESS means insulation. Thermal and lA 'L : 

acoustic. _ 

ThB first keeps heat in. Once you ve tsadton 

installed a Monocoustic panel ceiling, ail the 
insulation you'll ever need is in place. JtWi V* 

Limiting heat loss. Providing worthwhile * V? 

energy savings. You need absolutely no l ^ 

other insulation. MORE - /;- v * ■ 

IMPORTANT THAN EVER WITH ™espun/ -'«’V 
NO CEILING PRICE ON POWER. A\ VAVV^ ^ 
Another cost benefit. Tha whole / * \ v*i >rwrFt->*■«*■ 
cost of installing thermal Ai l St¬ 
imulation material in commercial , ‘ Ui ,* -k/ 

and industrial premises is lax VfiTu'il v*-j&fr. JvUSeSi 
deductible. AHI Monocoustic Viv 


everybody's concentration. . ,, .. . \<\ 

The lowered noise level also means it s quieter In \. 
the room next door. However, there's another side to 
Monocoustic panels. The oris facing the room. 

Looks good too ’ •' , 

An attractive, textured vlnyl^urface that gives good ; 
light reflection. A vBry Important factor in offices and . 

; other working places, . . ■■ . • . , • 

A surface that cleans quickly and cheaply with a 

* damp doth and soapy water. And never needs 

PB There are still more advantages to Monocoustic 
panels. Less obvious, but just as useful. 

No rWk decision . . 

. In fire safety terms, th6y meet the Clea? 1 Spread of 
1 flame standard. ■ In other words, they won't support ; 

1 combustion. Nor will they help a fire spread. / - 




AHI fibreglass Monocoustic Celling Panels. V- ‘ • 
Putting e top limit on heat losses-* lowering belling 

system costs. • / : ■ > : 


There are still more advantages to Monocoustic H nfflBwIEm MAh AAAI iCtlC r 

panels. Less obvious, but just as useful. IVlOnOwUUOUy p ; 

» |n fire safety terms, thdy meet the Clsaa 1 Spread of AHI FIBREGLASS . • ^ •• ♦ ■: 

flame standard. In other words, they won't support ; Auckland.’' -.Box 12-069 Psnrdae. Fhorte’: §32-1.90’ .* 

v r ! ': aag : olflbuckle; Tfie?.:certainly^won't retain jrid|sture... ; 'j-.,phrlftcl^irch-, Box.l.6p|^: 

-‘j AT,-I|-'OVv “/O': r'-s ;-*!- n '/ic' ;-v,P^T 

r i f ; ■: -• • .-t ' j 1 ' ’/•'\'*i ■- ‘ - i -s;. - J % :r l ■«>.-!r **!;■,f- 
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A boardroom exercise 
in lateral thinking. 


The answer wasn't obvious. 

U(U n took a bit of Lateral Thinking. 
When Swissair was confronted with 
the fuel crisis, they decided the 
best course of action was not to 
follow international airline trends. 

Certainly not to cram more 
seats into the aircraft and cut back 
the in-flight service. 

They j us t continued doing well 
what they have traditionally done 
And that was to provide 
passengers the most comfortable 

spacious ride in the world. H ; ' 

They knew that passengers fetill 
wanted to travel in comfort add ; 

Sty e A . § d I 

Connect with Swissair at ft & ' 

3 a f 0re, *? angkok ’ Hon 9 Kong. 

Jakarta or Manila on your next 

business trip to Europe > 

th _ / ou ' 11 b ® delighted to discover 
the joy of what we call ‘Swiss Class' 

flvinaS nn 9 i frpm the comf °ft^fv.' 
ng with one less seat per,row?to 

being served a choice of cllibini on 
china plates. 

lo^Vihgan.ihdigduaroverhead 

flra tlrk^fc^ OU purchase a full 
'.O -dkat, the opportunity of 

ot^ rv i ng here in New Zealand the 
seat of your choice on any long 

haul Swissair flight in the world 

yourself lttle Lateral Thln king 

'1? or > any airline. ,, 

Make the decision to flv 

Swissair,‘Swiss Class! 






Enlarge first 
class compartment 


Increase aisle width. 


Replace earphones 
with comfortable headsets. 


Galley service to 
include menu choice 
(red or white meats) 


improve passenger 
to crew ratio. 


Install wider, 

more comfortable seats. 


Use quality china. 
‘ r No plastic. 


’■ • Jf " ' •• . 

Include Individual 
overhead lockers. 

i- . 

Middle row outl 

All seats In groups of two only. 


DC-10 -30 



swissair 


•1225P w, Phelan 
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Mobil factor complicates methanol plant decision 


by John Draper 

THE Cabinet Economic 
Committee nearly gave BP the 
Christmas present it wanted, 
the contract for a 2000- 
tonne-a-day methanol plant. 

At its last meeting before 
Christmas. NBR understands, 
the committee gave Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon and 
Energy Minister Bill Birch 
authority to sign a statement 
of intent with the consortium. 

But NBR understands Pet- 
rocorp produced figures at 
the very last minute to show 
that its partner, Alberta Gas 
and Chemical, could build a 
more efficient 1200-tonne-a- 
day plant. 

Muldoon and Birch de¬ 
spatched a two-man team to 
Canada to investigate while 
officials went through their 
calculations again. 

The Mobil factor is now 
complicating the decision. 

On March 10, Mobil’s 
board in America was sup¬ 
posed to decide on whether to 
accept the conditions the 
Government wants met 
before proceeding to the next 
stage or designing the first full 
scale synthetic petrol plant in 
Taranaki. 

Mobil executives have been 
talking with both consortiums 
on their proposals, and the 
common elements between 
them and the two methanol 

f limits which Mobil will need 
or making the feedstock for 
its svnthol process. 

Ilicorct orally, three iden¬ 
tical plants wifi be simpler to 
build, maintain and operate. 
Mobil wants two 2000-ton nc- 
a-day methanol plants, the 
same size as proposed by BP 
for the Maml-aUmc plant. 

. V. A UR went to press it was 
still unclear as to what deci¬ 
sion Mobil's chiefs had taken. 


though it is unlikely they 
would turn down an oppor¬ 
tunity to develop their tech¬ 
nology at New Zealand's ex¬ 
pense. 

Meanwhile Petrocorp’s late 
intervention over Christmas 
has enabled the Government 
to negotiate other parts of (he 
eventual contract for the 
stand-alone plant, including 
the eventual gas-price. 

By itself, (he gas price is not 
that important, but the con¬ 
ditions of sale are. 

Three points are being 
considered. 

• At what point do the take or 
pay provisions apply. The 
Government wants the level at 
90 percent although normally 
it is 66 per cent; 


• When do price escalation 
clauses lake effect — from 
when the agreement is signed, 
from the time the plant is 
commissioned or when the 
plant is paid off? 

• There is the question of at 
what point the windfall j»as 
price increases are calculated. 
The Government wants it to 
be at the well head, benefiting 
the Maui partners. Several 
other factors involving prices 
are also being studied. 

New Zealand’s compara¬ 
tive political stability means 
that it can afford (o demand « 
premium price in long-term 
contracts for the sale of 
methanol and the gas input. 

And the higher margin can 
outweigh the advantages 


advantages 


other countries such as In¬ 
donesia may have in lower 
freight costs. 

Davy International has 
signed a contract with the In¬ 
donesian Government to 
build a 1000-tonne-a-day 
plant. 

A Japanese consortium, 
Nissho-lwai and Marubeni, 
are reported to have agreed to 
take 200,000 tonnes a year, 
Georgia Pacific of the United 
States, 80,000 tonnes, and 
Chan Chung Taiwan 50,000 
tonnes. 

Between them, the buyers 
will take 70 per cent of the 
equity in the ratio of their 
offtakes. 

Davy Internationa! was the 
Liquid Fuels Trust Board’s 


advisor on .methanol plants 
and is BP’s consultant. 

Alberta Gas’s greater plant 
efficiency uchieved by its own 
modification to the standard 
ICI process is not disputed. 
But NBR understands there 
arc doubts that the greater 
capital cost is worth (he extra 
efficiency. 

Front the national view- 

E oint, Petrocorp’s bid has not 
een in vain. Since the 
Cabinet Economic 

Committee's decision last 
December, BP's proposal has 
been radically altered as the 
plant scented to slip from its 
grasp. 

And although the Pe- 
trocorp-AJbcrla Gas joint 
venture may be bitterly dis¬ 


appointed if the Govern meat 
fails to give it the prize it badly 
wants, NBR understands that 
in Government circles at least, 
the view is that Pctrocorp has 
done the country a service by 
its persistence. 

Even so, the Government's 
long-awaited decision on who 
should build a stand-alone 
methanol plant may be 
delayed for n year. 

Due in December, the 
decision is already three 
months "late". 

But the go-uhead for either 
scheme now would almost 
certainly mean embarrass¬ 
ment in the lead up to the 1981 
election as the consortium 
struggled io use the fast track 
National Development Act. 


Beer imports cause ferment among local brewers 


by Rae Mazengarb 

IMPORTS of Australian 
strong beers - being sold last 
week* in Wellington for less 
than some New Zealand 
canned beers - arc upsetting 
local breweries. 

The imports arc said to be 
hurting the sales of locally- 
made beer. 

Leopard Breweries Ltd 
reported a sales down-turn of 
26 per cent in January (his 
year, followed by a dramatic 
‘51 per cent drop in February. 

A company representative 
attributed those figures to the 
exemption from import con¬ 
trol of the higher alcoholic 
beers from overseas which 
took ellV l l on January I. 

By comparison, for the 
previous nine months to 
December, sales levels had 
been up 13 percent, he said. 


The lifting of import con¬ 
trols on a type of beer which 
comprises some 3 per cent of 
total beer sales in this country 
was undertaken under the 
GATT agreement. 

In exchange for concessions 
obtained for New Zealand 
products under the European 
GATT agreement. the 
Government agreed to ex¬ 
empt the higher alcoholic 
beers - not broadly competi¬ 
tive with local beers - from 
import eonliols. 

That concession extends to 
certain Australian beers. But it 
is the canned beers which arc 
causing the breweries to 
grumble. 

The managing director of 
Lion Breweries. John Mae- 
farlaitv. l«»ld Badi*' New 
Zealand’s "Checkpoint'’ that 
the future for local canned 
beers was “gloomy". 


He declined to discuss the 
issue with NBR, but referred 
us to his “Checkpoint’’ sta¬ 
tements. 

Sonic Australian cans arc 
being sold here more cheaply 
than the New Zealand coun¬ 
terparts. 

But Mnclnrlanc said this 
was possible simply because of 
the lower cost or packaging in 
Australia. 

Australian aluminium cans 
were half the cost of cans made 
locally, lie said. 

Allowing for extra freight 
costs, the product could lie 
exported to New Zealand for 
less than the cost of'producing 
canned beers here. 

Local breweries were com¬ 
peting on an unequal fouling 
with Au:.t rail, m maniilac- 
lurers, he said. 

Responding to allegations 
from brewery representatives 


and unions that overseas beer 
would be dumped in New 
Zealand, Trade and Industry 
Minister Lance Admns- 
Schneidcr said curly in Jan¬ 
uary that the Government 
would he watching the situa¬ 
tion carefully. 

Explaining that the ex¬ 
emption was part of an ex¬ 
change of trade concessions 
under the GAIT agreement, 
he said, “If the production of 
New Zealand beer is seriously 
threatened there are adequate 
safeguards to enable the 
Government to takcquick and 
elTcclive remedial action." 

He pointed out that lor such 
action to be tak un, there would 
have to be clear evidence that 
liuiicruil injury was heing or 
would be' incurred by lire 
domestic industry. 

Import control had been 
removed only from a type of 


beer which represented no 
more than 3 per cent of total 
beer .sales in New Zealand, he 
emphasised. 

A spokesman from Adains- 
Schncider's office last week 
u>ld NBR that imports of 
Australian beer for the Jan¬ 
uary mouth were 280,997 
litres, rising slightly io311,208 
for February. 

1 hose figures — although 
representing only about 1 per 
cent of the total beer market — 
represented one-third of the 
total can lied-beer market. 

Australian beer imported in 
January last year uitnlied 
103.21 1 liire*;,aful in Fcbmary 
last year, 51,380 litres. 

It is the canned beets which 
the breweries want excluded 
from (he GATT concessions. 


vYou cjcJrft,GlQ%^^^ye^K"eh'y6u drived car., 
so why should you when you buy one? •;*;.< * .. 


TOYOTA CORONA. 

Spacious, quiet, comfortable 
the perfect famil y car. 

But what if you want to drive 
it like a sporty car? 


Meet the perfect family car. It's got 
a new standard of comfort built to relax 
in. There's plenty of room inside, front 
and rear. The well-planned ventilation 
system keeps the air inside fresh. Its 
heater showers warm air down toward 
(he floor so the whole car stays 
uniformly warm as well. 

Driving Corona is relaxing too. The 
Instruments are easily and instantly 
readable. The panoramic visibility s 306 
degrees. And shifting, clutching and 
steering are light but firm. 

Corona's standard of performance 
will match any sporty driving you want 
to do. Its 1 , 800 cc engine with a 4-speed 
transmission will take Corona to a top 
speed of 160 km/h, and 0 to 100 km/h 
In just 15.4 seconds. 




Corona is economical for a big 
family car. It rates 10.5 km// (DIN) with 
Its 1.8OOcc engine 

Corona’s' superior aerodynamics 
contribute greatly to its driving stability. 
As does Its wide 1,350mm tread and 
coil-spring suspension on all four 
wheels - engineering that results In a 
stable, smooth and comfortable ride. 

Coronas are built to last Tough 
undercoatings, thick enamels and anti¬ 
corrosive treated sheet metal make 
Corona trnly rust resistant Plus, Toyota 
pays the attention to detail In production 
that makes certain each Corona is a 
top-quality car. 

Toyota Corona is both a perfect 
family car and a fine touring car ... 
thanks to Toyota engineering. 

THINK IT OVER. 


TOYOTA 
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National Business Review 

Comment 


Editorial 


TRADE unionists — concerned at the fast-rls- 


should be cheered by (be news (bat cheaper beer 
lias become available. 

Out It Is Imported, and the Brewery Workers 
Union Is worried that (he decision earlier this 
year to lift import controls on lilgh-alcohol beers 
will harm Ihefr industry and cause unem¬ 
ployment. 

They wanted to black-ban imports, but held off* 
from direct industrial action when the Govern¬ 
ment agreed to monitor the amount being 
- brought Into the country. 

The exemption of Ihehigh-picoho! beers from 
import control ms part of in exchange of trade 
concessions “designed to create additional and 
valuable opportunities for exports of New 
Zealand goods,” Trade and Industry Minister. 
Lance Aaains-Schnelder explained in January 
alter meeting with disgruntled brewery and un¬ 
ion representatives. 

If the production of New Zealand beer was 
seriously threatened, (here were “adequate 
safeguards to enable the Government to take 
quick and effective remedial action," the Min¬ 
ister said. 

And if (hero were signs of a trend in Imports 
developing which could seriously threaten the 
brewing Industry, the Government would 
"immediately consider taking emergency action ' 
to counter that Hire at". 

But first It would need the evidence that im¬ 
ports were harming the domestic industry. 

■ 77tc department had investigated allegations 
at that time that overseas beer was being dumped 
here, but could not substantiate (hem, the 
Minister said. 

Without word of a lie~ 

Diners Club 
appetites whetted 

AS the Grim Tax Reaper chops liquidity short, 
woodlands has conie out with a personal loan 
offer that no one can accept. 

Fourthousanddolbrs in 60 minutes available 

fram'l£S«rfi Ub i a,rf ho !? cre ? 5 a pereonal loan 
rrom Broadiands, an advertisement in Siena- 

tuee, tne Diners Club magazine, proclaimed. 

m UW » e ,S ft* ° A n ’ e J rex P lred on January 31, or 
so the ad said. And the ad appeared in the 


Nor was there any evidence there would be a 
flood of stronger beers or that there was a large 
unsatisfied demand for such beers. 

Furthermore, the Import controls were 
removed only from, one type of beer which 
represents no more than about 3 per cent of total 
beer sales in New Zealand. 

The main type of beer produced by our 
breweries continues to be protected by import 
licensing. 

Last week there were signs thnt the con¬ 
troversy over beer imports would erupt again. 
Some Australian cans were selling In Wol- 
• iington pubs for 70c, compared with 80c for New 
Zealand cans. 

And figures from Leopard Breweries showed 
that its canned beer sales were significantly down 
in the month of February — Leopard directors 
blamed the imported competition. 

The realities of International trading, of 
course,TCflufre not only (halve export goods, but 
also provide other countries with opportunities 
to sell to us. 

New Zealand obtained concessions in the 
GAIT multilateral trade negotiations which 
should be of significant value to the country's 
export industries, and thus benefit other sectors 
of theeconomy, asAdrna Schneider has pointed 
out. 

The hard-won benefits gained in the GATT 
negotiations would be jeopardised if New 
Zealand withdrew a concession which it had 
agreed to provide with no justifiable grounds for 
doing so. 

The major competition for the breweries is 
coming from Australian been. 


A prime cost in beer is the packaging, and 
Australian cans - made of lightweight alumin¬ 
ium — can cost hair as much ns New Zealand 
cans. 

Manufacturing aluminium cans here has liven 
ruled out because the volume of cans required for 
setting up a plant exceeds the market demand. 

Brewery chiefs want the GATT provisions 
restricted to bottled beer. And if canned liver 
must be Imported, then they want (be right to 
import cans from Australia for their packaging. 

On that score, they seem to have a .sound 
argument. 

The aluminium cans arc not only lighter and 
cheaper; they also have the environmental ad¬ 
vantage of being easily recycled. 

Bottles of differing shapes and .sizes from 
dowr> eaS W0UW ^ unusab * e except for melting 

There’s an irony In the Australian push into 
our market. 

Just a few mouths ago, New South Wulcs 
Government politicians rallied in support of the 
home-brewed product when the promotion of 
New Zealand Stelnlager Beer was announced in 
Sydney. The attack was launched against the 
strength of our beers (the Imports were “a 
dreadful gesture to the carnage on the roads” 
said one state Minister). 

The Australians, In fact, had been misled Into 
believing our beer was stronger then (heir beers, 
as they moved to amend the Pure Food Act to 
keep such liquor away front Aussie consumers. 

On the home front, complaints from the 
breweries about the cheaper imports are unlikely 
to generate too much public sympathy. The 
consumer Is better off with the choice, after all. 


Brockie’s view 



III* breweries IhcniselvM ! 

And bod. Moo dSSSSS^ 
agents for the imported beer. ® rw<T ^t 
Uul (lie home market is shrinkhe 


K' V.T.i " *?»** 

practice of supplying hotels direct X 
through a wholesaler - who lakes I m 
without handling the order - lobeseaS* 
public interest. 

And last week (lie liquor distribution* 
and price-cut tmg endeavours by |(J 
traders were Iwtng scrutinised by theCwZ 
< ommissuin’s substantive hearing htoifc, 
legod refusal by Philips and Pike LWw 
Wellington jo supply ccrtnln spirits toI] 
Wines and Spirits Ltd, of Westport, am, 
deterrent terms. ^ 

Beer brewing has been one olthecw 
most protected Industries. Total proto 
about 400 million litres a year. Iu»i 
1978/79 totalled a mere IJ milllontoai 
excess or protection seems to be oneiKin 
Labour’s Roger Douglas, who has tddi 
beer costs nearly three times as mucbts^i 

A good dose of competition couldbcE* 
(he industry needs. 


r- « —. —**■ au apucurcu m me 

'? UC ° f S j8™ l,tre ’ perhaps just to let 
ihe reader know what he missed out on. 


Erebus sends world 
victim total soaring 

iIL Nc ' V Z . ca,and > *>r a DC 10 and uli on 

aaaaKSjKSssft 

i@K=ssa;a» 

av, " ,i00 Jou ™‘ 

i ".' , °!' fcd »» Apiej-ican 
iso HI 10 which crashed on take-offkillinj! 

259 passengers and 13 crew. £ 

7 , ™il re i hus c ! ai „ med 257 «™* rrom an Air 
?3- v ** nK , ?'8 hl and two Aeroflot Tu 

IttfiSf-SFniSSS^ resp ° nsibl,: r ° r 

. Flight jnlernnUonal says the year was 
!? c S hicagp fl ccident when the 
ALnS *? Py ° n nssembly Tell off Ihe 
American Airlines plan? just after takeoff.. 

‘ Lhicdgoshowed, as had previous disasters at 
Teneripj.and Paris, that accident investigation 

efforts of m« C °. ,n f dou . d<?d b y <hc comnfelcfa" 
efforts of interested parties td avoid liability,” it 

were lit fault Fllehi a,,!Cri 


m H^KtW": <*» WWW. 
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wholly exonerated ftopi blame. Human rather 
£i%r IIU “ 1 ' TaUibilily wil1 carr y respon- 


Watcry wine seldom :v - 
conforms to the label 

ft 
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* Features. 

pfapfl4Rfl9Maz . 

fephdn Bali.JadkT^Mdeh 
Contributing . ':. \ : 
Fhjianc^r.iieiefV.Q^riep 1 

' cdMerid ' 
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tlfbSd r„" n ‘irt Wl, ! e? T he " she realised she 
previoS- '.he 
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The pursuit of excellence 


by Barrie Leay 

OF ail the characteristics that New Zealand will 
have to develop in the next two decades, ex¬ 
cellence should be our priority. 

Excellence is probably the opposite of the 
"she'll be right” attitude that bites deeply into 
the culture of the past. Fortunately things have 
been changing rapidly In recent years, and this 
society’s great flexibility and mobility has al- 
lowea excellence to emerge in a constantly rising 
tide of products and services that are gaining 
international recognition. 

Perhaps we should start by recognising our 
greatest cultural contribution to the world so far 
-Ihe excellence ofourathletes.Thiscountry has 
had extraordinary success in athletics, rugby, 
rowing, hockey, sailing and — who knows — we 
might even have made it in cricket. 

By comparison, our neighbour Australia has 
nosedived from being the third highest gold 
medal winner in the 1956 Olympics to winning 
no gold medals in 1976. 

If we extend our sporting prowess to horse 
racing, wc have a track record of incredible 
success. In Australia, New Zealand horses have 
dominated Torso long in the winnings that most 
people say. “so what.” The significance is that 
Australia this year is breathing down France's 
neck as the third-richesl money honey not in the 
world, behind the United Slates iind Britain. 

In Australia, Now Zealand has absolute 
dominance compared with n single nation's 
position in Europe. 

Why do wc do so well, not just with horses, but 
with other livestock, both cattle and sheep nnd 
now deer? The answer is complex. We have 
magnificent weather with a superb balance of 
sun and rain. We have developed high tech¬ 
nological inputs in pasture management, an¬ 
imal husbandry nnd genetic breeding. So good 
in fact.that in a recent international (rial in 
Poland of Fresian breed dairy cows, local stock 
came out best in almost all tests conducted. 

Herein lies one of our greatest skills and 
strengths for the future. Our excellence in 


breeding has advanced us to the position of 
world leaders in the new technology of embryo 
transplant and embryo freezing. 

Recently 1 read in a German magazine that a 
German University had successfully achieved 
an embryo transplant with cattle, ana that it was 
a great technological breakthrough. 

in New Zealand this technology is no longer 
experimental, it has been practised for several 
years and thousands of top-performance an¬ 
imals are on local farms and nave been exported 
to Australia and other countries in large 
numbers. 

New Zealand’s excellence in this technology 
will put us in a magnificient position as a di¬ 
sease-free quarantine station for the countries of 
ASEAN. Cnina. Northern Asia. Latin America 
- indeed, all the rapidly developing Pacific rim 
countries which are the great growth centres of 
the world in terms of population and dynamic 
economies. 

We can, in fact, become in cattle and sheep 
what we have become with horses, world-class 
producers of elite stock, while still being the 
world’s lowest-cost producer of protein for mass 
consumption products. 

And whnl of the other products of our 
labours? Most of us have only a vague notion of 
our excellence in this area. Our native and exotic 
limbers, which wc can plant and grow as well 
and ns quickly as anyone in the world, have n 
very exciting future if wc maintain the highest 
standard or ecological environment, nutrition 
and processing. 

In horticulture wc have begun making other 
advances towards excellence. 

Apples particularly Grunny Smith and Cox 
Orange, have long been the Rolls Royce apples 
of Europe. 

Now their supermarkets arc familiar with 
incrcasi ng trays of kiwifruil.Wc produce stiperh 
nectarines, apricots and plums. Our berry fruit, 
although small in quantity arc excellent in 
quality and are of a world class standard. 

The Icrtinry use of our pastoral production in 
milk product deriviilivescominucsiocxpand. In 


wool, we are making a great impact with carpels, 
fashion and ski wear. Sheepskin clothing and 
products are making good progress at the top 
end of the market. Even our previous noxious 
enemies, the possum, rabbit and deer look like 
being high fashion friends with their fur, hide 
and extremities. 

We tend to take for granted our excellent 
environment that is so green, clean, pure and 
unpolluted, and the magnificient endowment of 
climate, land and sea. In the last few years wc 
have begun to recognise the excellence of our 
resources of clean, pure water in great abun¬ 
dance for farming and power generation a nd the 
richness of our energy resources in gas, coal and 
geothermal energy. 

But the real test of our excellence is our 
people, ourculturc and our ability to harnc&sour 
potential. 

There are a growing number of people, such 
as Harrison Brown, saying, “modern industrial 
civilization is in mortal danger. 

“There arc many ways in which its demise 
might come about. Wc must realise that should 
this happen, for whatever combination of cir¬ 
cumstances, a comparable level of civilization 
will probably not he achieved again. One reason 
for this is that the resource base for a second 
emergence will he inadequate since most really 
high grade supplies of energy and minerals have 
already been consumed. 

“The technological requirements fora second 
emergence would he very large. As long as our- 
industrial society remains intact it can continue, 
in principle, into perpetuity. 

“But should it Mop functioning it probably 
will not re-cmerge. The real tragedy of such it 
regression would t>e that wc would have failed to 
realise our full human potential.” 

Our challenge is a cultural challenge. To 
shape ihe society over which we have sove¬ 
reignty. to conserve its resources, enrich its 
products and create new human patterns, po¬ 
tential and satisfaction. 

Wc have none of the terrible excesses of other 
societies - the starvation, poverty, thirst, fear, 
repression or autocratic power. 


We are a free, balanced, mature society with 
equality of opportunity to express ourselves and 
our individualism in any way we choose. No 
other people in history h avc been as lucky as the 
1980s vintage New Zealander. 

If we begin to apply our creativity, our in¬ 
genuity, fairness and initiative to our oppor¬ 
tunities for excellence, wc can mukc even 
greater valuable contributions to “spaceship 
earth." 

In areas like microelectronics, wc could, if wc 
choose, apply the extension of intelligence to the 
human mind as effectively as Britain 200 years 
ago applied steam to the human muscle when 
triggering the Industrial Revolution. 

Our children, now in school, have an under¬ 
standing of the fantastic possibilities of thinking 
on planes of thought able to embrace the whole 
of human knowledge, where access to the 
world's great store of knowledge would be 
available at will from our own homes. 

We can develop systems of Learning and re¬ 
training for life-long education in a way 
neverhcforc possible that give everyone who 
wants it the cliunce for second, third and fourth 
career, whenever they choose. 

Wc could lead the world in energy conser¬ 
vation by inking information electrohieully to 
our homes, instead of taking people to crowded 
oil ices and factories and thus hunting up 
diminishing energy resources. 

In all these potential arcus of excellence, wc 
will suffer from culture lag. The disbelievers and 
Luddites will say: “Nay. she'll he right as she is.” 
The culture change we’necd is an understanding 
of our unbelievable potential, and a willingness 
to work together to attain the host standard of 
living and quality of life attainable anywhere on 
earth, for every person tvhow ants it.’ 

Rapid change brings tensions and fears, 
especially from those who feci deprived or feel 
about to’be deprived. There is no ill will to the 
deprived in inis country, in fact, quite the 
reverse. 

We are talking about the cultural change of 
the concept of work as drudgery to a concept of 
excellence in life and lifestyle. ‘ 


Car costs carried by consumer 


by Warren Berryman 

THE Government’s laudable justification for 
shaking up the clothing and textile industry was 
that the local consumer was suhsidisingjohs to 
the tune of S 130 a household each year. Tne cost 
of keeping each clothing and textile worker 
employed was $6800 u year. 

Great stuff in the previously neglected inte¬ 
rests of the Kiwi consumer. And not a bad move 
in the direction of increased elliciency and a 
more rational allocation of luhuur and capital. 

So when is the Government going to get stuck 
into die automobile industry in the interests of 
those same consumers? 

Import licencing and other forms of protec¬ 
tionism in the car industry create some huge 
profits for favoured Jew licence-bidders and 
guarantee jobs for people who contribute little 
or nothing to our balance oT payments. 

The Muzdu 626 is imported Irom Japan fully 
made up. freight, local duties and sales tax paid, 
and mark-ups taken, to sell here for $10,000 - 
that is. $ 10.000 for a car equipped with extras not 
available in New Zealand. 

The same 626. locally assembled, without the 
extras, sells for from $10,450. 

Why7 Because the knocked-down cars 
bought from Japan cost more than fully made 
up ears, foreign car-makers would rather avoid 
theliassIcofshippingaearinbitsjustsotheNew 
Zealanders can put it together. And their prices 
reflect this. 

So why not just import all our cars fully made 
up? Because, the cur lobby will tell you. johs arc 
at slake. 


But how much is the consumer being hit to 
keep these people in jobs? 

Japanese consumers can buy retail a Mazdu 
626 lor $5500. Here it costs itn’avcraac $10,000 
plus. 

A Japanese can buy a Mazda 323 for $4230. 
Here the enr costs about $8000. 

At best, n local car assembler can gel only 
about 5 per cent off the fully made up car price 
for non-assembly, plus deductions for items not 
m the CKD pack. 

So. all the labour employed locally in car 
assembly is worth only about 5 per cent of tile 
imported price or the car. About half the retail 
value of n car sold in this country goes to the 
Government in tax and duty. 

Then there are the markups based not on the 
value of the car itself, but on the value ofthd car 
plus duty and sales tax. . ' 

So where is the value. of the local labour 
content of a car assembled in New Zealand? It 
could never be Justified |n an economic sensp. as 
the World Bank pointed out to us some years 

•■•' •• -’. V 


Bui it keeps the cur workers off the streets -at 
the consumer’s expense. 

High car prices also pushup wage demands by 
workers in other industries making them less 
competitive in world markets, thus effecting the 
whole economy. 

Every New Zealand businessman buying a 
car at two to three limes the world price is adding 
to his overheads and making himself less com¬ 
petitive in world markets. 

Etlieient local industry is subsidising a motor 
industry that, because’it cun never achieve 
economies of scale providing fulls made up cars 
uf more than 10U varieties lor ihls liny murket. 
must always remain inclliciem. 1 

Apart from business and consumer interests. | 
there are foreign trade implications. 

New Zealand is interested in developing trade 
with Japan while constantly harping about 
Japan's protectionist policies. 

But New Zealand complaining about Japan’s 

C roleclionism is like the pot culling the kettle 
lack. 

In the interests of our erstwhile trading 
partners, the British, a preferential tariff is levied 
on british ears and a penalty rate imposed on 
Japanese cars. 

This duly differential is magnified by the lime 
markups on the ear price plus duty carry bn to 
the wholesale end where sales lax Is Imposed ort 
carprice. markups, and duty combined. 

Tne greatest eost occurs after the consumer 
has his car and needs spare parts. It is here that 
the multi-nationals, rather lbun local compan¬ 
ies, get the lion's share of tho spoils. 

New Zealand is not buying its spares from the 
cheapest sources of supply. 

Import licences were dished out 30 years 
ago, and for the most pari new licences ore 
issued only to those with a past history oflicence 
holding. Those Government-favoured holders 
ofimpop licences are the last people expected to 
. rock me protection isfhoat that lias carried them 
to riches. . \' • ■ 

Thus it will be interesting lb: wc Wliai. 
government's imenfepaftmenttil inquiry into 1 
the automobile industry turns jup, when they 
report in June. , J ■ . ' . /;'• 

1 Will this inquiry'follow' the Industries' 
Development Commission and consider the 1 
consumer's interest qnd the inieresis-of the, 
economy as a whole as well as listening to the 
bleotings of the automotive pressure group? • 
Or like the politic turtle, will it plpd through 
ihe. ineffectual nuk from a few ybiceless von-; 
; su me n ■ in the direction set by The powerful 
motor industry lobby? \„■ •• )J 


As the biggest airfreight forwarder 
in New Zealand, we naturally enough 
need a big air service ... 
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BCNZ for all 
the country 

I WRITE to express [he hope 
that you arc right tis fur as you 
go in describing television's 
reorganisation ns “Television 
[he way Natiun.il called for it’’ 
{NBR rebruary 25). The arti¬ 
cle contained some pretty big 
cl angers on matters of Iq ct. hut 
l realise that it could only be as 
reliable as its sources. 

Bill I really do hope you arc 
right about National. But why 
did you stop there? One of the 
major contributors to our 
thinking lor Television New 
Zealand was front another 
politician from the other side 
ofthefence. I ijuotc him on the 
now-changed system from a 
speech lie made to broadcast¬ 
ing stall'on June 24, 1978; 

“I see a system that is lull- 
hent on networking itself out 
ol' the comm unity . . . 
1 etc (linns and bird man com¬ 
petitions and live minutes of 
local news ;i night do not, in 
my view, represent the neces¬ 
sary' range or degree of gen- 
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uine community involvement 
. . . people are increasingly 
demanding more community 
control and arc cherishing 
their local differences. . . 

“This leads me to the area of 
local news programming and 
local news support pro¬ 
grammes, which seem to have 
become the Cinderella of the 
whole system . . . There ap¬ 
pears to be no commitment to 
produce in-depth, community 
and regional material. And. 
that, to quote a well-known up 
und coming politician, is ‘a 
bloody great step backwards.' 

’*1 (is my firm view that local 
news and" local news support 
programmes a re in their own 
wny every bit ns important and 
valuable as current affairs or 
network news programming.” 

Now that was the Leader of 
the Opposition, Mr Rowling, 
and what he said made a great 
deal of sense to the BCNZ. So 
much so that regional pro¬ 
gramming is the single great¬ 
est change in (he rc-organised 
system, as will he quite appa¬ 
rent front March 31. 

So tliut, on the basis ofyour 


reasoning, is “television the 
way Labour called for it.” But 
what about Social Credit? 
Well, we have had some talks 
with Bruce Beetham and Les 
Hunter over the last few years, 
and I think that, by and large, 
we have their goodwill. 

Why stop there though? 
Politicians. good chans 
though they are, arc not the 
be-afi and end-all of broad¬ 
casting. The Churches? Yes. 
we’ve hnd meetings with 
representatives of the leading 
Churches and I think they 
subscribe to our good inten¬ 
tions. The Arts Council have 
praised those same objectives. 
We're having talks with 
educationists, and you may 
expect some developments 
there, too, which will be seen 
ns progress. Some of our 
mayors are a bit dubious, and 
Michael Fowler, of Welling¬ 
ton, is openly sceptical; bin, in 
a few months, I have hopes 
that he will see the light. 

I’d better stop here, because 
the categories of people we 
want to please is really endless. 
The burden of my coin pin ini 
to you is that your story did not 


go nearly far enough. Frankly. 
“Television the way National 
called for it" is nowhere near 
sufficient. [( must be the way 
the whole country calls for it. 
That’s what the BCNZ is 
working toward. 

Ian Cross 
Chairman 
Broadcasting Corporation 
of New Zealand 

Migration 

reversal 

YOUR Economics Corre¬ 
spondent {NBR, February 18) 
produces a misleading graph. 
The headingsays: "No matter 
how you measure it, the 
number leaving the country is 
still growing'. The graph 
shows annual figures, and 
obscures changes which have 
taken place in the last few 
months. 

Briefly, there has been a 
significant improvement since 
October in both net perman¬ 
ent migration and net total 
migration. In December 1978 
there was a net loss of 468 
migrants, and in December 



1979 the provisional (inures 
show n net gain of 3(H) mi¬ 
grants. 

Admittedly, December is 
always a low month, and in 
any case it is much too soon to 
say that there has been a 
reversal of the trend. 
Nevertheless, it is quite mis¬ 
leading to .say that at the pre¬ 
sent innmcni the situation is 
getting worse. It is not. 

Your correspondent will no 
doubt he interested in another 
set of figures - that of net 
private capital Hows. In the 
Iasi quarter of 1978 there was a 
net out How of over $100 mil¬ 
lion, while in the last quarter 
of 1979 there was a net inflow 
of nearly $ 100 million. 

Both these sets of figures 
reflect a growing confidence i n 
(he future of New Zealand, 
brought about in no little part 
by decisive Government 
decision making. 

Incidentally, why does your 
Economic Correspondent, 
unlike some of your better 
writers, not sign his name? 

Ian McLean MP 
Parliament House 

WONNAC 

lobby 

HEARTENED by the news 
that the Minister of Justice, 
Jim McLay. has been critically 
examining what his depan- 
menl does and that he is 
proposing to end. hive off or 
modify a string of functions 
{NBR February 25) WON- 
AAC is optimistic that the 
Minister’s scalpel will fall on 
that part ofh is budget set aside 
to service the activities of the 
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Aluirtton Supervise, Coffl . | 

i.isious the commim* {?’' 
failed in its duties. Surely ^ i 

fi!« h umc responsibility r 0 
the operation of the aborfa! 
service was assumed by S . 
Government and the Sy to : 
day supervisory function ” 

1 le-.lil, ,hc )e P ar| meniof • 

WONMC is, incidental!} ' 
disturbed that we have ben ' 
placed along the continuum, 
now hounded by SPUCmdl 
AI.UANZ WBH Februaj! 

Admittedly our recent ac- 
livities - lobbying for j 
private member'sbilftoitpc! 
all abortion laws, lalkinetoi 
spokesperson on Woimil 
writing submissions to and 
appearing before the Abor- ' 
lion Supervisory Committee 
- do bring into question our 
claim to he a radical feminui 
group. 

However these activities 
should be seen ns versatilely 
rather than respectability. Wt 
have not abandoned nuutt 
(ion tactics and our banow 
and voices will be in evidew 
if and when the 1980 to 
liament opens. 

So please don't wriiedSta 
"lunatic fringe" - wc areike 
most active of the libflil 
abort i on grou ps and wc intend 
to stay that way until repaid 
all abortion laws is achieved. 

Fiona Laud 
Women's National Abortion 
Action Campilji 
Wellington 
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Post Office loans 

THE decision to raise interest t 
rates on Post Office loans for 
housing deserves study, as its \ 
efTect will be n predictable full , 

in economic activity. \ 

w e assume loans or j 
$-0,000 for 25 yenrs with 
quarterly rates, Tuble I gives | 
the weekly cost of u mortgage . 
for different rates or interest. | 

Butifwe start with interest at 

4 per cent and the rate of in- „ 
terest increases wit Horn an 
increase in wages, borrowing r 
power is reduced by high in- v 
terest charges, (sec Table II). r 
Table II shows that raising [; 
the rate of interest front II per J 
centto 12 percent reduces by 7 c 
per cent the loan Hint can ’he v 
purchased for one hundred 11 
quarterly payments. 

. The third table gives the 

SKH J? aid on « toon «r 

$-0,000 for 25 years (table 


mortgage). 

In (lie case of a loan raised 
through a solicitor it * 
probable (hut 40 per cent of: 
the interest paid will be takn 
in tax by the govern mem 
Table IV gives the numberrf 
hours that must he worked to 

K ay the tax on not inheriting 
onic. 

High interest rates have 
only (wo purposes; to encou¬ 
rage speculation in doubtful 
ventures nr to depress econ¬ 
omic activity in "safe” under¬ 
takings. At ltie moment wcare 
facing a recession 
Government is acting on ad¬ 
vice that prices labour offtw 
market. 

CTReM 

Chairman 

I’annlncloc South Brand 
National Party- 


Interest Rate 
per cent 
4 
6 
8 
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Interest Rate 
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Interest Rate 
per cent 
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11 
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TABLE 1 
Weakly Cost 

Relative Cost 

24.41 

100.00 

29.80 

122.08 

35.70 

146.25 . 

42.02 

172.14 • 

45.31 

186.62 • 

48.69 

199.47 



TABLE II 
Loan for 
S24.4I a week 

20,000 

16,380 

13,680 

11,620 

10,780 

10,030 

TABLE ni 
Interest 

11,733 

18,740 

38,903 

43,297 

TABLE IV 


Take-home 
, Pay 

1560 . 1170 

2500 V 1870' 

5190 3890 

5770 ' 4330 


Relative 

$ 


100.00 

81.90 
68.40 
.58.10 

53.90 
50.10 


Relative y 
Interest .... 

100.00 . 
159.70 

33160 ... 

369.00 •. ; j. 


Relate 

hours • 

10 °, > 

160 :.i 

• 332 . A 
‘ 369 V 


Is there some method in this madness? 


by Colin James 

SO the guys at Caxtongel the 
same as the guys at Tasman 
without any fuss. Presumably 
that is because they were not 
being run by any of the 200 or 
300 communists Warren 
Cooper thinks are sticking the 
knife in while New Zealand is 
“fighting for its survival". 

Fighung for its survival? 1 
can just see the slogans; 

.. in the pubs, on the golf 
courses, in front of our colour 
televisions — we shall not 
surrender." 

Or, if you arc ol a different 
persuasion: .. on the shop 
iloor, under the bulldozers 
and in the students cafe - we 
shall not surrender our green 
/ and pheasant land to the 
multi-nationals.” 

Or: “. - - on the hustings, in 
the law draftsmen's offices, 
round the Kohimarama 
cocktail circuit — we shall not 
surrender to the Socialist Un¬ 
ity Party." 

To be fair to Cooper, there is 
a sense of mission in the 
Government these days - the 
development of a strategy to 
make us richer. 

There is a recognisable 
consistency in the attempts to 
get real control of Govern¬ 
ment spending, the determin¬ 
ation to relax the grip or the 
central bureaucracy on every¬ 
thing that moves in the 
economy, theclearingof decks 
for rapid industrialisation and 
exploitation of our energy re¬ 
sources. 

But one could be forgiven 
for wondering where its 
special brand of industrial 
relations management fits into 
this. It is usually held as ax¬ 
iomatic that the most promis¬ 
ing wav of obtaining change is 
through cooperation. 

The Kinlcith interference 
makes no sense economically, 
since the cost of keeping the 
strike going far outweighs the 
cost of paying up. 

It makes no sense in indus¬ 
trial relations terms. One 
group of workers is being 
denied by Government fiat, 
parity with two other groups 
doing closely similar work. 

And it is not just some pid¬ 
dling little union of noaccount 
whose nose is being put out of 
joint. It is that august (?) body, 
the Federation of Labour. 

This is hardly a recipe for 
peace, harmony, goodwill and 
com monsense, for respect for 
the rules, for cooperation in 
this survival battle. 

Are you one of those who 
has been wondering whether 
the Government really wants 
that peace, harmony, etc7 
Alter all the hoo-ha, and 
even some dialogue, last year, 
no attempt has been made for 
■ nearly six months to get 

L agreement on improvements 

f k> the wage-fixing system, 

apart from a plaintive cry a 
month or so ago by the Em¬ 
ployers Federation. 

Forty years of informal 
contact between prime minis¬ 
ters and FOL presidents, an 
important ingredient in the 
industrial cake, have been 
suspended by the two current 
, incumbents. 

» Unions and employers are 
ft. l< ;Bguessing when ana in what 
v\ circumstances the nextehange 
V °f rules will be announced, 

. ; 2?^ w h fl t the rules will then be. 
i .i They are not helped by die 
• (' ?PPa ien t difficulty the Prime 

i \ Minister and Labour Minister 
j Jim Bolger are having in ex¬ 
actly coordinating their pron¬ 
ouncements. 

Perhaps one clue lies in the 
■! jjjtt that the Prime Minister, 
did not immediately make 

ii his threat of wage con- 
j. trols for everyone if the Kin- 

leith strike went on. 

There is one logical reason 


why he might have stayed his 
hand. 

Blanket wage regulations 
are clumsy, irritating and, ac¬ 
cording to Employers Fede¬ 
ration researen, not very 
effective in holding down 
wage rises. 

They are also the antithesis 
of the back-to-basics anti¬ 
control mood rampant in the 
National Party. 

Last year the Government 
went to the trouble of con¬ 
structing itself an alternative 
to direct wage control. 

The Commerce Amend¬ 
ment Act was designed to 
penalise over-generous em¬ 
ployers who caved in to union 
demands and thought they 
could pass on the cost to the 
consumer. It took power to 
hold such employers' prices. 

Two snags arise in using 
that power in the Kinlcitn 
case. 

One is that it can be truly 
effective only when a com¬ 
pany so regulated is selling 
principally on the local mar- 

(I nsofar as its local sales are 
concerned. Forest Products 
may be in for a shock or Lwo 
when the Government gets the 
Industrial Development 
Commission report on pack¬ 
aging later in tne year. One 
manufacturer told his 
Government MP last week 
that he was delighted someone 
was having a go at Forest 
Products). 

The second snag is that 
Forest Products was actually 
the company that look the 
unions on. Should it be singled 
out when the real nigger in the 
woodpile is Tasman, which 
conceded the disputed 11 
cents without a fight? 

Bulthisisacitingawayfrom 
the possible Government 
reasons for not immediately 
bringing in blanket wage 
controls. 

For the moment, let us leave 
aside any question of motive 
and look at the effect of letting 
the Kinleith strike dragon. 

It put the solidarity of the 
unions under pressure, show¬ 
ing up the tensions between 
them. 

It also showed the Govern¬ 
ment that there was not en¬ 
ough unity within the Fede¬ 
ration of Labour to effectively 
widen the fight. 

On this view of matters — 
and it should be emphasised it 
is only one possible view — the 
Government had already in 
one sense won at Kinleith last 
week - even if, as was being 
hinted at the lime this column 
went to press, a formula was 
developed to save faces on 
both sides. 

For the second lime in six 
months — the lost time being 
the national stoppage in Sep¬ 
tember - the unions has been 
brought face to face with the 
difficulties of organising to- 
effectively counter either in¬ 
dustrially or politically arbi- 
traiy interference by the 
Government. 

It must make them nervous 
about the much bigger battle 
to come - over the right to 
organise as they see At. 

If they lose the battle 
whether existing craft unions 
or the Government, through 
the Fishing Industry (Union 
Coverage) Act, are to unionise 
the deep sea fishing industry, 
an important principle will be 
lost. 

The Government has had a 
longstanding preference for 
unions based on industries 
and plants, rather than on 
craft lines. 

This would eliminate the 
sort of intefcrafl jealousies 
. that tied dp Tasman last year: 
,and led to the wage boost that 



Bigger than both of us, Jim? 


started the present trouble. 

Now an employer can be 
bargaining with up to 20 un¬ 
ions in a single plant. Unions 
with a miniscule presence at a 
plant, such as (he SUP-led 
stationary engine-drivers, can 
have a disruptive influence far 
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beyond (heir weight of 
numbers. 

A corollary of the in¬ 
dustry-based union is a shift 
from the stale-guaranteed 
conciliation and arbitration 
system to a wage-fixing system 
based on voluntary contracts. 


This is favoured by a body of 
opinion within the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Such a change would have 
two important results; 

• the present relativity slraii- 
jackel would be removed from 
the economy and any rela¬ 
tivity system that replaced it 
would be less rigid 

• union secretaries who now 
have their members delivered 
to them by state decree would 
have to earn them — thus im¬ 
proving the calibre of union 
leaders and the strength of 
their unions. 

AH very desirable, in the 
eyes of the Government 
reformers. The problem is 
how to cross tne canyon 
between here and there. As the 
Irishman said to the traveller 
asking directions, "I wouldn't 
start from here, if l were you." 

The present system and in¬ 
stitutions have a built-in in¬ 
ertia which has so far defied 
evolutionary change. And no 


one is yet willing to contem¬ 
plate revolution. 

I am confident that however 
much the Government may 
desire change, it has no clear 
idea of how to achieve it. 
There is no grand design, no 
arcane strategy, now unfold¬ 
ing. 

Nevertheless, it is only in 
the light of such an ultimate 
ambition that the 
Government's apparently 
dislocated, ad hoc, even live¬ 
rish, approach makes sense. 

The willingness to run last 
year’s national stoppage 
gauntlet; the Kinleith 
provocation; the fishing in¬ 
dustry union coverage move 
(and others to come for 
aluminium, gas project con¬ 
struction and so on?): all may. 
when viewed retrospectively 
some time in (he future, be 
seen ns steps in the same di¬ 
rection, instinctive rather than 
calculated perhaps, but con¬ 
sistent. 
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British Airways Concorde. 


Concorde is in front 
of everything else in. 
the air. It’s the ultimate 
business machine, the 
last word in air travel. 
Our Concorde network 
connects London with 
Bahrain, Singapore^ ; 
New York, Washington 
and Dallas/Fprt Worth. 


Connect your next 
schedule to Concorde 
and see what it’s like 
to be in front of every- 
oneelse. 

See your travel ageht. 

* Singapore-London Iq aiaoctytlon with 
Singapore Airline*. • . . 

Interchange, wfrtvBnnm International. 
Airline*, • 


airways 

; N$i’U take mciie Care Of you.. 
















The purpose of every 
Wang product is the 
same: to enhance your 
productivity. 

At Wang Laboratories, 
we make computer and 
word processing sys¬ 
tems. But we're really not 
in the computer or word 
processing business. 

Our business is pro¬ 
ductivity. And that’s a 
people business. 

Because it's people 
who produce. Machines 
just make it easier. 



Maybe all this sounds 
obvious. But you'd be 
surprised how many 
computer and word proc¬ 
essing manufacturers 
forget that the end users 
of their products are 
people. 

At Wang, we never 
forget. 

That's why our prod¬ 
ucts are simpler to use 
than theirs. And more 
efficient. 

That's why our cus¬ 
tomer and service sup¬ 


port is more thorough. 

That's why our user 
societies are more 
active and involved. 

And that's why we're 
growing faster than any¬ 
body else in the business. 

If your company's 
productivity could stand 
some expansion, send 
the coupon. 

And we'll produce 
some answers. 

Wang Computer Ltd, 
P.O. Box 8804 Symonds 
St, Auckland. Ph. 796-372, 
Wellington: Ph. 843-266. 


Okay, Wang. 
Start producing. 

Name_ 

Title__ 

■ Address . 


Send to: 

Wang Computer Lid 
Ph.: Auckland 796-372 
Wellington 843-266 
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Dissenting economists agree on export cure 


Economic Correspondent sa 

THE Society of Accountants 
has attempted something m 
which economists are loathe to 
do. At its national convention ex 
in Rotorua last week, they _ V 
asked three economist to , rj 
speak on the same theme -the lh ‘ 
New Zealand economy . 
toward the year 2000. And 
then they sal hack to watch the j, c 

spectacle. m 

Economists seldom ask three lo 

people to speak on the same n€ 
theme because of the einbar- t j ( 
rassing inevitability of getting 
at least four different views. t j, 
Fearing that the public will in 
misunderstand disagreements ar 
among professional econ- ^ 
omists, they like to show a B| 
united front. Usually, if a 
economists want to disagree ^ 
with one another without the 
public knowning, they do so at | r 
the closed meetings of the 
Association of Economists. ^ 

And unlike the association, .( 
the Society of Accountants has ^ 
distributed papers given at its ra 
convention to the press. 0 , 

Keynote speaker Richard d] 
Freeman is an Australian by rfi 
birth, He claims the right to tr 
speak about the New Zealand ^ 
economy as the Head of 
Division, Country Studies 
Branch of the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). r£ 
Freeman helped to prepare 
the recent OECD survey of the ^ 
New Zealand economy. st 

Freeman argues that p 
policy-makers must have a Q| 
longer-term ideology, based d( 
on increasing reliance on a| 
market forces.Then, “with the 
right limingand policies there {*, 
is no reason why New J 
Zealand, before the end oflhe ^ 
inillenium, should not be the g 
centre of prosperity in the £ 
fastest growing area in the ^ 
world economy”. . 

Kerry McDonald, Director 
of the New Zealand Institute ^ 
of Economic Research and C( 
Hugh Fletcher, Managing e , 
Director of Fletcher Holdings e 
Ltd commented on Freeman s t j 
speech. a , 

McDonald, a quasi-public Q 
servant economist agrees with B 
Freeman’s concept of the need 
for a longer-term view of the e 
economy, but argues that t j 
government has a role to play d 
as well as market forces. ; c 

Fletcher, a private sector r( 
businessman with a first class d 
degree in economics, disagrees 
that greater reliance on mar¬ 
ket forces will get us any- f" 
where. 

He says that Freeman’s 
speech was “a typical well 
articulated piece of OECD 
whitewash - and Treasury 
free-market propaganda". 

All three economists said 
future economic growth is 
dependent on exports and the 
fundamental issue is how to 
improve our export perfor¬ 
mance. 

Freeman's piper provides 
so insight in the mainstream 
orthodox view of the econ¬ 
omy. He has the advantage of 
international perspective 
but is.strongly disadvantaged 
by the need to be mindful of 
bis official position, not to 
mention the shortness of time 
his OECD team spends in 
New Zealand doing research 
for their economy reports. 

He offers a sound warning 
that in the future we will be. 
facing considerably weaker 
growth in traditional indtis- ■■ 
tnalised markets ! than over ■ 
most of the post-war period. , 

. He wonders “to what.extertt. 
New Zealand’s future Well- '] 
being liek with the traditional -!, • 
■ markets , whose relative , im- 


sation proceeds outside the 
OECD economy in Far East¬ 
ern and South-east Asian 
markets." 

. By the year 2000, Freeman 
expects that the combination 
of Eastern markets and Aus¬ 
tralia will develop into one of 
the most important trading 
areas in the world economy. 

This market is closer lo 
home than our traditional 
markets and we should be able 
to gain our fair share of (he 
new markets as the interna¬ 
tional environment changes. 

But Freeman emphasises 
that if New Zealand is to cash 
in on the new market bonanza, 
appropriate policies to boost 
tne export sector are required. 
Because they are starling from 
a small base, local exporters 
have been able to claim rapid 
growth in non-tradilional 
areas. Freeman Ls not im¬ 
pressed. 

Freeman reports (hat “since 
1970, the volume of exports 
lias risen at an average annua] 
rate of about 3 per cent, a rale 
over 30 per cent slower than in 
the 1960s. It is also a growth 
rate about half that of OECD 
trade as a whole, indicating 
that New Zealand’s trading 
pereformance has been 
steadily deteriorating.” 

To improve exporting, 
measures must be taken to 
raise the longer-term 
profitability of exporting. 

This will involve major in¬ 
stitutional changes, in 
Freeman's view. “Tne system 
or price controls, the wage 
determination procedures 
and the use of extensive 
quantitative import quotas 
has combined to raise costs 
over a longer period to a 
greater extent than export 
prices, thus squeezing export 
profits.” 

Devaluation is a widely 
accepted method of raising the 
profitability of the export 
sector, but can only be suc¬ 
cessful if the gains are not 
eroded by those who do not 
eporl. At one time, reliance on 
the expansion of rural exports 
assuredthatwewouldmaintain 
a rising standard of living and 
full employment. 

■ But now, growth of these 
exports is not sufficient to meet 
the rising level of domestic 
demand and so consumers 
look to buy overseas, causing 
recurrent balance of payments 
difficulties. 
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Richard Freeman... speaks 
for orthodoxy 

Freeman argues “if sust 
tainable increases in the stan¬ 
dard of living and em¬ 
ployment over the longer term 
arc lo be achieved, further 
changes over time in reducing 
the institutional rigidities in 
the system seem to be essen¬ 
tial. In particular, it would 
seem desirable to work 
gradually toward a reduction 
in the level of protection." 

A high price has been paid 
for import licensing. 

“Choice of products has 
been limited, mdastrv has 
become inefficient and out¬ 
dated, costs arc higher than 
they should be. In total, in¬ 
dustrial protection of this sort 
saps the strength of an econ¬ 
omy the longer it is left in 
force," he said. 

The appropriate policies in 
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Kerry McDonald ... broadly 
agrees. 

Freeman’s view should aim 
for a gradual reduction in 
protective barriers, the first 
step being the replacement of 
quotas with tariffs. He notes in 

P assing that “as markets in the 
acifie expand, access for New 
Zealand's exports may be ea¬ 
sier if there is a quid pro quo in 
New Zealand". 

McDonald comments that a 
"policy of unselcclive indus¬ 
trialisation is probably the. 
prime cause of our present 
economic problems, by the 
creation of an economic 
structure that is not viable. 
Expanding industry made lit¬ 
tle contribution to exports yet 
was heavily dependent on 
imports for continued opera¬ 
tion." 

Because imports include 
mainly materials and com¬ 
ponents. the economy is so 
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Hugh Fletcher... Largely 
disagrees 

structured that we can enjoy a 
sustainable balance of 
payments position only at 
nigh export prices. 

One of McDonald's solu¬ 
tions to this problem is 
straightforward: “As past 
policy was uncritical, present 
and future policy should be 
much more selective and dis¬ 
cern i ng i n al loca ling resources 
and granting protection." 

Fletcher is delightfully ng- 
nostic when it comes to the 
practice of economics. 

He said "Like us all, econ¬ 
omists arc veiy good at telling 
you the hall of the theory 
which accords to their bias. 

“The free market econ¬ 
omists do not tell you of the 
theory of second best which 
quite simply says ‘when peo¬ 
ple do not obey the rules or the 
game, then all bets area IT and 


since no one obeys the rules of 
free markets in'international 
trade, ihc theory of free mar¬ 
kets has absolutely no 
relevance to reality.” 

Fletcher assertsihal“therc is 
no such thing as a fair share of 
international trade. There is 
only that share which one wins 
in the law of the jungle that 
international trade is. New 
Zealand would have no 
balance of payments problem, 
and hence could have 
afforded employment growth 
with resulting real income 
growth il we had nut been the 
victim of trade discrimination. 

So we should not be either 
morally compelled or over¬ 
whelmed by tne economic ar¬ 
guments that free trade is the 
answer to our export prob¬ 
lems. Those who think short¬ 
term unemployment is a small 
cost to pay lor tne possi bilily of 
long-term growth reflect >r ihc 
typical callousness of de¬ 
tached bureaucrats. To talk of 
unemployment as short-term 
is Like the difference between 
recession and depression — 
recession if your neighbor is 
out of work, depression if you 
are.” 

While the different pointsof 
view of Freeman, McDonald 
and Fletcher may leave us 
confused about policies to 
achieve expanded exports and 
growth, they must huve 
amused the accountants. 

With a free trader, a Keny- 
sian and an agnostic thinker 
about policy, ill least we have a 
bet placed each way. 


Energy crisis fails to cool Kiwi car passion 


ENERGY conservation mea¬ 
sures afTecting the private 
motorist are bound to fail, says 
a report published this week 
■bv the Energy Research and 
development* Committee. 

The conclusion contained 
in the four research papers 
that make u p the report are not 
new: New Zealanders are 
firmly ‘ wedded lo their 
cars.'Bul the reasons show a 
marriage that is unlikely to 
founder on the rocks ol the 
energy crisis. 

“Auckland is a beautiful 
example. In many places in 
Europe the dream remains a 
dream .md is only fulfilled, 
{and hard won), as a secon¬ 


dary residence for (he week- 
kends or as a house to retire to 
after a life of hard work (the 
old puritan moral of work as 
opposed lo fun).- 

"Here, the ideology of the 

f irivate individual has been 
ally developed, and built into 
the town planningsyslem and. 
when faced with a luel crisis it 
is trapping us in its vicious 
circle, the report said. 

Joy G ran and Peter Phillips 
in their paper on Tiuvel pat- 
lernsandinslilufionscondudc: 
“Many of the limitations of 
established (low density) 
housing patterns and urban 
form can be viewed as ad¬ 
vantages if not ' assessed' 


through mobility and con¬ 
sumption criteria. 

“Radical changes in re¬ 
sidential form and the use or 
the private car and transport 
entities are unlikely to occur 
while the underlying values of 
society such as ownership of a 
house, car. privacy, in¬ 
dividuality status, power and 
so on. nre influencing tran¬ 
sport and housing options 
through the complex interac¬ 
tions of market forces, insti¬ 
tutional rules and society's use 
of resources, und serving to 
protect the existing infras¬ 
tructure." 

But Grant and Phillipssay il 


may be preferable, and most 

successful in the long run. to 
"linker” with town planning 
regulations to enable the en¬ 
ergy conscious to adapt their 
lifestyles to conservation 
rather than introduce sweep¬ 
ing running counter in:tne 
majority lifestyle. 

Energy conservation mea¬ 
sures may. he counter 
prod uc l i vc. "The bread win ne r 
who decides to take the bus or 
train io.work lu wive fuel may 
be encouraging their spouse lb 
drive for short stihurhan trips 
where transport services are 
often poor and can never hope 
lo operate economically. 


How many customers 
soles hov^youlostiny 
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Bold views from new-boy in blue ribbon area 


by Warren Berryman 

WHEN National MP for 
Rcmuera Allan Highet hinted 
at his retirement from his safe 
blue ribbon National Parly 
seat, a whole new crop of 
political aspirants began to 
show their heads. 

Cocktail parties in the staid 
Auckland suburb are heating 
up as the virtues and vices ot 
one or another candidate are 
debated. 

The rumour machine is 
running full tilt churning out 
possible successors. Naihes 
mentioned include Colleen 
Dewe, former Lyttelton MP; 
Auckland mayoress Barbara 
Goodman; Rcmuera electo¬ 
rate chairman Ross Baxter; 
city councillor Paddy 
Walker. 

One member of the star- 
studded cast who makes no 
secret of his intention to 
diooi for nomination is 


Auckland lawyer Doug 
Graham. 

Graham, a self-described 
liberal free enterpriser, has 
been catching the iron's share 
of media attention with bold 
statements attacking high 
taxation, superannuation, 
bureaucratic interference in 
the market place, protectionist 
policies, and Parliamentary 
supremacy unlimited by bill of 
rights or constitution. 

Some might sec Graham's 

R olicies as an attack on the 
luldoon Government's slide 
into sialism. 

’ But Graham refuses to be 
drawn on exactly what he 
thinks of Muldoon or his 
clique. Rather than attack 
personalities, he said hewould 
prefer to put his ideas to the 
public ana let them decide for 
themselves. 

Graham is very much a son 
of Rcmuera - an Auckland 
Grammar old hoy, president 


and founding member of the 
Grammar Club. 

A relative newcomer to 
politics, he is coming under 
some fire front old party hands 
who feel the safe Remuera 
seatshould go tosomeone who 
has done an apprenticeship 
doorknocking or fighting a 
hopeless battle in a Labour 
stronghold. 

Graham makes no bones 
about being a new boy. “As for 
running for Remuera [suspect 
99 per cent of people would 
say I’ve a dnmned nerve." 

But he said he felt his legal 
practice had brought him into 
contact with all manner of 
people, from the poor (o those 
with n few million in the bank. 

He feels New Zealand has 
gone off the rails and wants to 
ao something about it now - 
not after becoming part of the 
system he wants to change. 

Graham moved into the top 
echelons of the party via the 
Parnell branch. Parnell was 


moved out of Auckland Cen¬ 
tral and annexed to Remuera 
in the last boundary changes. 
This brought organisational 
hassles to the party and 
Graham volunteered to help 
out. 

He was elected chairman of 
the Parnell branch, but lost 
that position when disgrun¬ 
tled party oldiimers pointed 
out that the newcomer did not 
actually live in Parnell, but in 
Remuera. 

In the end another branch 
meeting was held and 
Graham was elected one of 
two deputy chairmen. 

Graham has been touring 
the country to meet the press. 
Journalists attending these 
. lunch-time meetings report 
Graham is as eager to pick 
brains as to be quoted. Not an 
intellectual sponge and not a 
bull-dogmatic, cock-sure 
ideologue, Graham seems to 
enter an argument with a “go 
ahead and prove me wrong 
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Visible Index filing system 
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These high-quality English-made filing systems are ' 
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organisation. Every cabinet has been completely 
overhauled In our workshop and spray-painted in 
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and I'll modify my views” 
eclecticism. 

With almost reckless 
frankness, Graham has ut- 
inekcd one sacred Kiwi cow 
after another. 

With some minor excep¬ 
tions, his arguments follow a 
liberal line. He rejects pater¬ 
nalism with its attendant state 
controls as an unwarranted 
restriction on personal liberty 
that makes New Zealand an 
unnecessarily dull place to live 
in as well as hindering econ¬ 
omic development. 

. In this view. Graham laid 
into the “great New Zealand 
clobbering machine' 1 for 
bashing the small fish and fruit 
vendors who sell their wares 


vlaimcdihSlfswe?,^; 

hazard. Graham claims thei' 
were a brave attempt 
private enterprise giving ni; 
li 1 \ a colourful characteraji! 
ereaiing a happy atmosphJ 
II we continue to stifle ski ; 
entrepreneurial entcrprW 
legislating, regulating, orfe 
mg and governing agi, 
such activities then wT? 

heading for an even more&f 
astrous, dull, levelled. * 
dered and colourless sow, 
than wc already have,"ii 
saiil. 

Graham argues for Sami 
day trading and casinos fa 
those who want it. "Casbv 


Labour’s energy moves 
to self sufficiency 


ENERGY sell 1 .sufficiency 
"where realistic” would be ii 
Labour Government's policy, 
according to St Alhans \fP 
David Caygiil. 

To give cHect to that oh- 
jccljvc. Labour would aim to 
achieve “responsible pricing 
consistently administered" in 
contrast to existing pricing 
policies which Caygiil claims 
arc “a marc’s nest ofcun dieting 
principles frequently inter¬ 
fered with." 

Labour's third goal is tu 
reduce reliance on energy-in¬ 
tensive options, such as’imi- 
torways. emphasising eonser- 
nalion. 

Addressing the Auckland 
Regional Labour Party Con¬ 
ference recently, Caygiil at¬ 
tacked the Government's en¬ 
ergy strategy as “a great big 
ball of CNG, with a massive 
flare outside, a nuclear 
reactor inside and a widcs- 

G rcad • com mu niea lions 
Inekout.” 

“The cornerstone of 
Labour's energy policies must 


To promote discussion.fe 
National Development te 
would have to be repealed 

Labour, Caygiil suEit?;: 
is against selling Souttfe 
electricity "at less thanir^? 
value” lor industrial dew.;- 
mcni. 


he the passage of a freedom of 
information act so that New 
Zealanders can play a part in 
the formulation of policies in 
this and other important 
areas," he said. 


"Ibis seems partied* 
true when the numherofjt'-. 
created by the projects b*- 
small.'* Caygiil said. 

At a time of high inlbi>- 
and electricity surplus. - 
seems much more sensiblei 
begin hy reducing the toil'- 
elect rich v to New Zcalante 
than to sell it at less tin- 
market value for a jewca|S- 
intensive projects." 

Labour has two prop*; 
for energy conservation: 

• Drop the earless 
scheme. (“The Governs 
knows full well there are imu! 
heller alternatives") in fovw 
or schemes such ns ree© 
carburettor cheeking, 
('Itristehureh tests 1® 
del no nst ruled could cut p el[l 
consumption by 7 perccni _ 

• Introduce energy 
.standards on homeappu* 11 ® 
indicating power consul 
lion and costs. 


The whole story 
ot the New Zealand 
computer industry 





:u .;> i .MiITjU '< ■- . 


The 100 page Computer Book is the,ons jjj . 
annual survey and census of the New: Zeal an 0 ^ 

cessing industry. A section Of in-deptli featur? 
covers topics like the small computer market 
ment policies towards computing and th^ 0nr , r. . 
situation in the data processing industry* 

Jbe Computer Book also Includes 
listing ;bf: ail hardware and software; $UPP. ^ 
. computer bureaux In New Zealand and. «n UFV, ; 
census of all computer; instbllationsin thac°. un f ^ 
Th. Cornputaf Book only . 
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no bones about shooting for nomination 


are there for the wealthy who 
want to risk losing their mon¬ 
ey. If they want to do that, let 
them and we’ll happily take 
a,bitoff in tax,’* he said. 

Besides, casinos could bring 
in welcome revenue from 
overseas tourists, he pointed 
out. 

“Our gambling laws are 
archaic, we have a Gaming 
and Lottery Act a lawyer can 
hardly read ... it’s all a 
manifestation of protect-our- 
selves-from-ourselves. 

“We are so slow to learn 
from overseas. We are fright¬ 
ened that somehow or other 
we're not as bright, not able to 
cope as well, and we’re all 
going to end up down the 
street in tin pan alley. 1 think 
that’s absolute nonsense. The 
longer we perpetuate that sort 
of attitude the more likely it 
will happen," he said. 

Graham seems to have 
faith in his fellow citizen’s 
ability to cope with life like a 
grownup. 

“Minimum Government 
interference is the key to my 
belief. I think the individual 
prospers when allowed to do 
so by himself — with a min¬ 
imum of interference - both 
emotionally and materially.” 

Would he go so far as to say 
the individual should be al¬ 
lowed to drink when and 
where he wished and the 

f iublicans be allowed to cater 
or this? 

“Why not,” Graham said. 
“There's nothing wrong with a 

E ublienn opening any hours 
e wishes. We're improving 
our liquor laws bit by bit but 
it's far too slow. To go into a 
restaurant and then have the 
police arrive at 11 o'clock to 
see if you're drinking or not is 
just so childish.” 

Government's role should 
be reduced und limited by a 
bill of rights, Graham main¬ 
tains. “We are not sheep, buL 
we are treated as such. And as 






J 
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Doug Graham... minimum] government Interference Ib the key 







a result we blame all ills on 
government,” he said. 

New Zealand needs a bill of 
rights limiting government 
and guaranteeing certain 
minimum unalienable rights 
for the citizens, Graham 
insists. 

“As a lawyer 1 have great 
faith in the judiciary. If they 
had something a little better 
than the Magna Carta to hang 
their hats on they, might be 
able to exericise more genuine 
control than at present." 

As a further check on 
governmental excesses, 
Graham sees the need for a 
bicameral system — a second 
house of appointees - not like 
the previous Legislative As¬ 
sembly “a holding paddock 
for political appointees and 
old boffins" but a body of 20 
to 30 prominent people. 

Who runs New Zealand? 
Hie politicians or the bu¬ 
reaucrats? 

Graham answered: “I think 
the politicians do really. Bui 
by the time they get done what 
tlicy actually want done 
there’s another hiatus while 
the next lot tries to change 
something. 

"Sometimes something 

S uite urgent can be done. But 
lis is pretty rare. Over¬ 
whelmingly the power is 
vested in permanent heads of 
departments. This is a con- 


DIRECTOR 

Parliamentary Labour 
Party Research Unit 


This is a senior research position which 
requires energy and imagination. 

The Unit comprises a Director, six Re¬ 
search Officers, two Clerical Assistants 
or Assistant Research Officers, and one 
Typist. 

The successful applicant should be used 
to working under pressure to provide 
accurate information at speed. The prime 
purpose of the Unit is the production 
of information for use by Members of 
Parliament in debate or elsewhere. 

Capacity to maintain a high level of en¬ 
thusiasm using a co-operative and con¬ 
sultative style of leadership is essential. 
University qualifications preferred. The 
salary scale Is $17,142-$19,191. 

A full description of the job can be ob¬ 
tained from the Office of the Leader 
of the Opposition. All applications should 
be marked "Research Director” and 
addressed to . the Rt Hon W.E.‘ Rowling,- 
Leader of the Opposition, Parliament 
Buildings, Wellington. . 

. Applications .qloSe 31 March 1980* “ ; ; 


trolling factor and therefore 
not wrong. 

“But as far as speed of 
decision making is concerned 
it doesn’t help at all." 

Government expenditure 
should also be reduced, said 
Graham. “High taxation is 
killing individual incentive 
and causing otherwise capable 
citizens to become wards of 


the Stale." 

Graham would keep 
education expenditure at 
present levels or increase it. 
Health, he said needs looking 
at, and welfare expenditure is 
too high. “When we see 
someone earning after tax the 
same amount as someone on 
the dole, that is stupid.” 

National's superannuation 


scheme comes in lor 
Graham’s most hitter attack. 
He argues that as the propor¬ 
tion or the population conies 
to favour the older groups, the 
country can no longer afford 
to maintain the system. 
“Payouts should be made ac¬ 
cording to need," he said. 

“I think its wrong lor the 
Slate to collect some form of 
compulsory life insurance. Ifl 
elect to take insurance fine, 
that’s my choice. 

“The Ministry of WorkN 

roleshouldhe cut and the work 
given to private contractors 
who arc cheaper and more 
efficient. 

“The way super is struc¬ 
tured at the moment we can’t 
afford it anyway. It costs us 
over SI 100 million now. With 
the greater proportion of thp 
population gelling older how 
can we afford it? 

“Its a great leveller. Things 
have gone loo fur. We are not 
ail the same. We’ve got to en¬ 


courage those with ability, and 
the idea of taxing people to 
give them some sort of benefit 
they shouldn't need at age 60 
seems to me basically wrong," 
he said. 

As to taxation, Graham 
favours n move towards 
proportional taxation to re¬ 
place progressive income lax 
and a move away from direct 
tax to indirect tax. this latter 
giving the citizen a choice to 
either spend and be taxed or 
invest and avoid lax. 

Graham goes on to attack 
protectionist controls both 
domestic and foreign such as 
import licensing, and licens¬ 
ing of various industries. 

All in all his ideas are 
neither new nor unique. They 
are shared by many in and out 
of the National Party . 

What is interesting is that 
Graham has in such a short 
lime become a vocal force 
with an audience in this* plum 
National sent. 
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Overseas, one card can get you 
emtofmemti^ 


All cards serve useful purposes. But whatever 
comer of the world's markets you are In, one card 
can be of more help than most. 

The Thomas Cook Travel Services Card. In 
over 145 countries it Introduces the holder to all the 
Thomas Cook Services. Uke finding you a 
competent secretary or an JntarjJretei: ■ 
that speaks your language. A Doctor : ' 

If you get sick or a lawyer If you get 
into trouble. 

You can make International calls ugpgi&S 
with it. It can assist you In obtaining a- \ 
new passport should yours be stolen or lo» \ 

It will help you speed up your flight V ^ 
reconflrmallon, additional reservations and '— 

. itinerary adjustments. It can get ybu a chauffeured 
limousine or a room for meetings. 

. But best of all. It can help provide some of 
these services without any charge. It : is Just one ol 
the advantages (hat your Thomas Dock Business 
Travel Specialist can provide you with when you 
' make your bookings through him. ■ 

NOW - COMPUTERISED RESERVATIONS! : , s 

. In Auckland, you get all tha advantages (d tlie f 
new Multi AcceBs.Computer Reservation System.'A .! 

. .direct link with ajrlltjea for.Immediate flight ;' . • 


availabilities and seat reservations. No waiting, no 
delays. Another efficient Thomas Cook sprvlcel 
Others include the Thomas Cqok Travellers 
Cheques and Foreign Exchange Facilities!. Fill out,the 
. coupon below for the Thomas Cook Business Travel .■ 
;Servlce8 Brochure.: . ,v 
^gSaj8fli»y' fn brief ft ^plains everything.; ■; 

Most bistneSs men leaW their - 
V' Travel Agent at home. But 
\ when you take your Thomas 
\ Cook Travel Services Card 
a* 4, JjV r with you - in effect you are 
— taking us with you. 

THOMAS COOK PTY LTD.f.0. BOX 24. AUCKUjNO I 
I Ptoasa mM m* your Bustoses Travel Services Brochure. I 

i Hima*..,.:.,.., 
Company:....'...| 

I jUdressi ■ 


:;ggoi* 

The trusted narrifeTn travel. Everywhere.' 


. r i;". Offices WelHnitdoivdfcirfetchlirbHv^ ; ;-s; 

J ^ -^v ^ i-y'yf ■ ; v. ; , \ 
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?f„ n ! ral ^ ce i va ^ Ua ^ ons ra * se q uesti °ns Analysing annual accounts: Gear Meat Co Ltd 


THE Directors Recommen¬ 
dation from General Fin¬ 
ance Ltd on the offer from 
Black Horse Finance Ltd 
raises several q ues lions wh icli 
require answers in the inte¬ 
rests or public confidence 
affairs. 

- Several relate to the com¬ 
ment regarding Ihe valuation 
of the Group Rentals sub¬ 
siding. 

The documents say.ihat an 
independent professional 
valuation of the subsidiary 
late last year gave it a value or 
S I 5.4 million (compared with 
the $15 million suggested jn 
NRR, February 25). 

The dissenting director. 
Ray Hocking, says the valuer 
"lius updated this valuation to 
the present position and 
confirms his valuation*'. 

That suggests tlral an in¬ 
dependent chartered accoun¬ 
tant (who would normally 
carryout these valuations) has 
twice placed a $15 million 


value on Group Rentals, pre¬ 
sumably with access to the 
books. 

National Bank general 
manager Spencer Russell told 
General Finance chairman 
Harry. Armour in a letter dated 
February 29 that Black Horse 
and the “New Zealand Motor 
Corporation agreed on a 
figure of$l 1.5 million for the 
sale of Group Rentals after 
"both parties had received 
independent professional ad¬ 
vice as to the value of Group 
Rentals”. . 

Russell says the price 
agreed is “within the para¬ 
meters of the two separate 
valuations”. That could mean 
that the two valuations could 
(theoretically) range between 
$1 million and $100 million, 
because 511.5 milliod would 
slill be '“within the pa¬ 
rameters”. 

Bui it also means that .at 
least one valuation must have 
been $11.5 million or less. 


Otherwise the $11.5 million 
would fall outside the 
“parameters”. 

Neither Black Horse nor 
Motor Corporation hnve any 
rights to company informa¬ 
tion apart from their normal 
status as shareholders and 
Black Horse would not appear 
to be a shareholder in General 
Finance at- the lime of an¬ 
nouncing the offer. 

If the.two valuers did not 
have access to the General 
Finance books their valuation 
can be no more than an 
educated guess, and has to 
stand against the valuation of 
another professional, pre¬ 
suming he had such access. 

Here is a variation oraboul 
$3 million between atleasltwo 
of the three valuations. 
Professionals may disagree, 
but do they disagree to that 
extent, and if so, why? 

It might be argued that a 
difference could occur 
between a valuation of a 


company for break-up pur¬ 
poses and one obtained as a 
going concern. That is true, 
but the Directors Recommen¬ 
dation booklet from General 
Finance slates specifically that 
in the event of Motor Corpo¬ 
ration acquiring Group Ren¬ 
tals, security or employment 
of the staff of Group Rentals 
will be preserved. Tltnt seems 
to rule out a break-up concept, 
unless one accepts the unlikely 
idea that NZMC could find 
alternative employment for 
more than 150 people in other 
activities. 

Is there a difference in 
earnings calculations? If so. 
what is it? 

The second major question 
relates to the GF Directors’ 
comment that "your directors 
must consider the effect on 
those shareholders who reject 
the offer as a result of the ad¬ 
vice of your directors. 

“First, it is probable that not 
all of the shareholders would 
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accept such advice. Some have 
already orally indicated it 
willingness to accept the Black 
Horse offer". 

“Secondly, those sha¬ 
reholders who did not accept 
would, in the short or longer 
term, become locked into a 
minority position with all the 
problems that would follow. 
In saying this, your directors 
are not implying any sinister 
motives to Black Horse, hut 
simply slating a fact. 

This must have been among 
the most difficult problems for 
the directors in consider in the 
whule allair. particularly 
when weighed against the 
other factors. 

It would finally depend on 
an assessment on how many 
shareholders followed a di¬ 
rectors’ recommendation to 
refuse lire offer, and accepted 
the Hocking assessment of 
values and so on. 

Excluding for the moment 
tne shareholders who have 
"orally indicated a willingness 
to accept", there are 31 per 
cent of the shareholders still 
outstanding. 

. There are several compan¬ 
ies listed, or previously listed, 
on the Stock Exchange where 
60 per cent of the shares are in 
the bunds of one shareholder. 
The best example is the sonn- 
lo-be-lLsted ANZ Banking 
Group (NZ) Ltd, where 
the ANZ Banking Group 
will hold 75 per cent of 
the capital. Will the remaining 


M .C? c " ,be '*Ov 
Other examples il 

I s ;’"" »\B» "if ihe 
H^ironiB.whicluSj 
cent owned by[Wfc£ 
!”«!' acquire y d%° r & 
•Smiili Brown ifS 

.. in (NZ), 75 wi 

im-iud by 1CI (Aoslnfave 

rcsiono; Atao; Ata JiJ. 

. ., McKechnie Bmr 

and Prestige/Holeproof. 

Let us assume that ^ 
Horse acquires OF, ri 
Group Rentals, andothtfi 
vest men ts, and GFremaitsR 
the Slock Exchange list. 

The proceeds from the & 
investment, if Hocktot 
gu meats are correct, m& 
substantially to the vaks 
GF shares. The proMeei 
whether sufficient & 
rcholders would hold oihl 
benefit. 

That must have extra; 
the GF directors in reactri 
their recommendation 
Bui tire Group Rej 
questions are Ihe m«: 
portani. and need dearie; 
Otherwise the allairwiDrt:- 
lorce the widespread idem 
the market place that ihesL 
shareholder is affected 
Detailed answers to lb 
questions will allow the puf. 
concrete evidence that i 
parlies not only acted »c 
total propriety, out have be 
seen to have done so. 


LET'S put our hands together 
for the 1979 annual report of 
the Gear Meat Co Ltd. 

The directors of the Wel¬ 
lington based freezing com¬ 
pany used the occasion of the 
company’s 97th annual report 
to give shareholders a mass of 
financial information former¬ 
ly hidden in their collective 
bosoms. 

Chairman John Pottinger is 
a solicitor, so the “collective 
bosom” suggestion is appro¬ 
priate. Il is a legal adage that 
the common law "resides in 
the bosoms of Her (His) 


bosoms are an undesirable 
lodging for basic financial in¬ 
formation about a public list¬ 
ed company. 

The directors also managed 
to comply with the Compan¬ 
ies' Act this year, by including 
a formal directors* report, as 
required by the provisions of 
said Act. Cast year I pointed 
out that the report failed to 
meet this legal liability, and 
was therefore in breach of the 
Act. 

The company has gone 
much further than the min¬ 
imum financial disclosure set 
out in the Companies Act. 

Revenue figures are includ¬ 
ed for the first time, under five 
headings: Export meat and 
skin product sales ($26.7 mil¬ 
lion); processing charges and 
by-product sules ($5.3 mil¬ 


lion); subsidiary companies 
sales and services ($14.6 mil¬ 
lion); income from invest¬ 
ments in companies 
($90,000); and “other" 
($231,000). 

The reader receives a 
breakdown of the expenses 
incurred in earning that 
revenue. 

There are 12 separate 
headings, including the items 
which the Companies Act 
says must be disclosed in any 
report. Few companies go so 
far as Gear in this area. 
Separate figures cover appa¬ 
rel, packaging and process 
materials; repairs ana main¬ 
tenance; energy consump¬ 
tion; wages and salaries; 
leasing costs and rents; and 
payments to producers, which 
ls effectively the cost of “raw 
materials". 

Gear’s profit and loss ac¬ 
count in previous years had 
one statement: “Profit on sales 
and manufacturing for the 
year after providing for 
working and administration 
expenses amounted to ... 
($1,677,000 in 1978). 

The profit and loss account 
shows that total revenue was 
$47 million (44.6 million in 
1978), while expenses 
amounted to $47.3 million 
($44.2 million). At last we can 
see what happened in ihe 
company's trading activities. 

Sales of export meat and 
skin products went up only 
$1,176,000, but payments to 


Tax-free dividends complicate assessment 


m 


N.Z.I. Securities Ltd. 


THE payment of dividends 
Irom capital reserves is 
affecting analysis of share- 
market trends. 

The market is described as 

hrm or “buoyant", when 
compared with the level of the 
various indexes in the past, but 
tire tax free dividend com¬ 
plicates the assessment. 

Tables of'company share 
information indicate the 
dividend yield from a par . 
ucular company at a given 
price, hm those tables give an 
unavoidable Tal.se picture, 
because they cannot reflect the 
tux tree element in a dividend 
payment. 

Two shares may he yielding 

5 per cent from a 10 per cent 
dividend. If tine company 
pays a-dividend of 10 cents u 
snare from ■ revenue, ijic 
payment is taxable in the 
hands ol individual sha¬ 
reholders {institutional or 
corporate shareholders pay no 

SMS?*" “ voil1 

ln Ibalcaae ,h®total 
10 cents remains with the in- 
dmdwd shareholders. Com- 

papy Bis then undervalued in 

ih^ £ f Lh u ^.^ve yield to 
the shareholder,. Assuming 


that they both operate inf 
same industry, nave sinu! 
management, good earniic 
related to investments, i- 
reasonahlc future prospect 

I he market should 
conic Ihe "umlervaliiuiion h 
bill d i ng u p ci »m panv B to ufc 

aceou it t ofthc tox-freeelnttt 
in the dividend. The pricen? 

may not result in company' 
being priced M twice theldfi 
of company A. because 


IV.UlVWh 111 lUrt-iiw*. 

can be paid only from reaw« 
capital reserves), eanuip 
yields (or their conwn*’ 1 * 
priee/ctimines multiple) jj 
all factors in tin.lnvesimjj 
decision, depending <* £. 
personal circumstances 01 ,IK 
investor. 

'Ihe influence ofil#**?®. 
will also affect. Ihe .£ 
because they 
ccrncd. in income 
whether the dividend S h ” 
revenue or non-la^a^f' 
serves. They often 
a dividend Frotni^K^j^j 
election preserves 
capital reservS' 
tion among 
hoWere. 

After allowaqcSf'JKL 
ribus factors; 

•• ••• •£. 
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tli.it the mtroductuin of dis¬ 
tributions from capital re¬ 
serves hits upset the traditional 
relationship between 

dividend yields und the yield 
from fixed interest invest¬ 
ments. 

According to recent analy¬ 
sis by (he Wellington broking 
firm, R A Jarden & Co, 48 
companies paid the whole of 
last year’s dividend from 
realised capital reserves, or the 
share premium account 
(distribution from the latter 
requires the approval of the 
Supreme Court, because it is 
technically a reduction of a 
company’s capital). 

Other companies are pay¬ 
ing part or all of the 1979-80 
interim dividend from these 
sources. 

Consequently, the share 
prices Of many, companies 
have broken the relationship 
between dividend yields and 
the yield on alternative in¬ 
vestments, even if only in part. 

The result is that the share- 
market may be less “firm” or 
“buoyant" than it was when 
market indexes two or three 
years ago stood at a lower level 
than they do today. The basis 
of placing a price on company 
shares has changed. 

This development has an¬ 
other aspect, when analysts 
and investment managers as¬ 
sess the market’s future trend, 
they take into account the 
probable movement in inter¬ 
est rates. 

That approach, with other 
factors, is still valid, but its 
importance seems to be 
That approach, with other 
factors, is still valid, but its 
importance seems to be 
changing when considering 


producers for the "raw mate¬ 
rials" on which those sales are 
based increased by 
$3,092,000. The producers' 
payments were only $310,000 
below the realisations from 
the major sales item. 

Processing charges and by¬ 
product sales helped to im¬ 
prove total revenue, but they 
gave the company $700,000 
less revenue than in 1978. 

These figures show the 
problems inherent in a meat 
company. Prices paid for slock 
may be higher titan the final 
realisation, depending on how 
overseas markets fluctuate in 
the period between purchase 
and sale of the processed 
product. 

Any sales delays, due to 
changes in market demand, 
add to storage costs and other 
expenses. 

A drop in "throughput" 
(the basis of a meal com puny) 
compounds the problems, 
because overheads remain 






fixed, while the revenue from 
animals slaughtered, and 
from processing charges de¬ 
clines. 

The report outlines the 
areas of major loss during the 
year, but Ihe figures allow 
confirmation of the directors’ 
comments. 

Gear for years insisted that 
disclosure of a detailed profit 
and loss account would assist 
competitors, particularly 
overseas companies, possibly 
ignoring the (act that the law 
in other countries gave the 
advantage to groups here 
because it forcea the overseas 
organisation to produce this 
information. 

The Gear figures this year 
seem to have left Level 14 
of Wellington’s Pastoral 
House (Gear's boardroom), 
and the Pelone plant, free of 
the effects of competitive 
earthquakes, so it didn't hurt 
all that much, did it. chaps? 

The balance sheet has some 


innovations this year, par¬ 
ticularly up-to-date govern¬ 
ment valuations of group land 
und buildings, following a 
request at previous annual 
meetings. (Talking about an¬ 
nual meetings, we all hope you 
gel your motions right this 
year on the re-election of di¬ 
rectors. John. Last year the 
election of the three retiring 
directors was “ineffective , 
because the motions were in¬ 
valid. They were appointed by 
their fellow directors, and they 
come up for re-election again 
this year). 

Many balance sheet items 
are academic following the 
decision to sell the Petone 
plant to The Wairarapa Meat 
Co Ltd for $8 million, a sale 
which will give the group a 
capital loss. 

That loss involves an inte¬ 
resting accounting item for 
next year's accounts. 

Gear has an “asset 
revaluation reserve” account 


of $549,000, which will be 
either wiped out or substan¬ 
tially reduced, depending on 
amount or the loss. 

A “capital profits reserve” 
may also be affected for one of 
two reasons. Either the com¬ 
pany takes the loss off that 
reserve first, before touching 
the asset revaluation account 
(although logic suggests that 
the latter would be used first, 
assuming that il includes a 
revaluation of Pctonc), or it 
accounts for any shortfall in 
the Peione element or asset 
revaluation reserve by reduc¬ 
ing capital profits to the extent 
oft he remaining capital loss. 

Gear will own 31 per cent of 
Wairarapa Meal Co so il will 
probably equity account that 
shareholding, a procedure 
which will nave a counter¬ 
balancing effect on reserves. 
But nil that is minor in the 
eon text of the new reporting. 
Jolly good show, chaps! 


Assuming that the 
Government produces an¬ 
other sizeable deficit in the 
1980 budget, it will probably 
follow the established practice 
of financing a large portion 
from the non-bank sector 
within New Zealand. 

A theory that the Govern¬ 
ment would go offshore to 
borrow money against the 
deficit, has to be considered in 
the light of basic economics. If 
a sizeable deficit were 
financed by overseas borrow¬ 
ing, the result would be des¬ 
truction of the present credit 
expansion policy. Il would 
certainly stimulate internal 
activity, but would have the 
effecL of transferring the 
deficit directly into the mone¬ 
tary base, money supply, and 
thence to private sector credit 
expansion. 

If Binds are raised from the 
public (excluding the banking 
system), the money supply is 
cut, and Lhere is some chance 
that the credit policies will 
have their desired effect. 

It would make considerable 
economic (but perhaps not 
political) sense for the 
government to push interest 
rates even higher, rather than 
moving them gradually, 
because a gradual rise allows 
the private sector consistently 
to top official rates. Since a 
borrower and a lender both 
need a return, there comes a 
point where private rates fail 
to produce a return, because 
demand is cut due to the solid 
increase in costs which are 
reflected in to the price siruc- 
lure. 

The inflation element has to, 
be balanced against that 
theory, as do questions of tin- 
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yuanging wnen considering ^ 

ravaimlnt in companies witK employmenl and ,otht _econ- 
liie capacity to maintain dls- ° m ‘ c andpolilicaima ers. 
itibutions from non-taxable Inlarailral amay fal prH^ 
sources. ■ • in the coming months, or (hey 

, Interest rales are edging up, • m ay rem ain stcaay. IilTegarq 
«n me with , tight liqufdfly, to . the jhareroarket. the 
both in finance companies and widespread . availability of 
for industrial debenture^ The "■ dividends from realised capl- 
Governmenl’s rates this year tal reserves ip, upselling ihe 
are a.major question hanging traditional ; i.!*. =j’SBSSPmUS 
over the invest men t markets at' belweepdiyidend, yields an^ 
present. • V ; - .r ,y .\interest rates.-' ■ ;• 
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DO YOU PAY 
TOO MUCH TAX? 

If you earn more than $12,000 a year, you probably do 
pay too much tax. But it is possible to keep more of your 
money in vour own pocket. To help you do this, The Small 
Business Letter has produced a special report: 20 Legal 
Ways to Reduce Your Tax. 
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Do you \t nut to pay less tux? Then 
this is for you. This report, FREE to 
new subscribers, will shon you: 

• How to avoid tax on private 
school fees. 

• How to use overseas tax 
shelters. 

• How importers can eliminate 
tax. 

• Why 1 nisi sure still a viable way 
to reduce lax. 

• How to save tux payments when 
buying a business. 

• How to reduce tax when selling a 
business. 

• How new firms cun use the lax 
laws 10 gain advantage over 
established competitors. 

• How employee-shareholders 
can receive superannuation. 

• How to reduce tax by legally 
splitting income with your wife 
and family. 

• How to eliminate company tax. 

• How to give employees lux-free 
. bonuses. 

• AND MUCH MORE 

This report could save you a 
fortune. But II is free when you 
subscribe to The Smnll Business 
Letter. Just fill In the coupon and 
send It now. Your first money saving 
edition will be sent Immediately. 
And your copy of 20 Legal Ways to 
Reduce Your Tax. 


PLUS As a iiiTi 1 siibsiTifw 1 / 1*11 
ii'ilf iiten re i eirr 011 r I'ks/iicss 
report on Practical Time 
A-liiiiiici iiii'id. HO IV 7l) CET 4iJ 
MINUTES OUT OF EVER) 
HOUR. This vital report aw 
teach non how to get iinur ifo/ic. 
Him* to nwfr siiiiti'/rr. not harder. 
Yon will learn how lo handle 
interruptions. Phone calls. 
Secretaries. Visitors. Ami the 
tliousaiiil-and-iuie things that 
slow pour dap. ofl Prm/rt'j?/ Ideas 
to gel' pou through pour dap foster 
a lid easier. And achieve more. 
BONUS In addition pou aw save 
another hour each dap. Bp speed 
reading. This report ran teach pou 
to rend quicker with better 
retention. A simple, well - pro zwii 
method. An average businessman 
spends 3 hours a dap reading. 
Increase pour speed up 50% and 
get an extra hour's work dour. Or 
spend an extra hour a dap oil-the r 
golf course. . ■■■..■■ . . r 

THESE REPORTS COULD 
SAVE YOU HUNDREDS OF 
WASTED HOURS, — and they 
are FREE lo all subscribers In 
addition to your fortnightly 
newsletter. 

Send the coupon now. A weeks 
delay could cost you far more 
than the annual subscription. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS LETTER Is u highly 
successful newsletter with subscribers In a dozen 
countries. This International success Is because il 
so readily fills the needs of businessmen today. 
Your needs. Making you money. Saving you 
money. Just send the coupon. Dozens of articles 
vital to people making money. 

I SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER ■ 

So that you cun assess I lie value of II 
The Small Business Letter Tor Ire 

yourself wc have n special trial offer: N 

_ S Issues for Just $10. _I 

Whitt have you got lo lose? The cost is su 
little and ihe benefits so great. Thotisanils of 
New Zealand subscribers already eru'oy . 
receiving the Small Business Letter every 
fortnight. 

Each of the 500 articles a year Is chosen on one 
erileria: II can help our subscribers lo make or 
Save money. You confirm In Dis savings. Keep 
more money In your pocket .Just, send the - . , 

coupon. We will send you iour first money-saying * 
-edition ahd FRKE REPORTS* Then you will sec ; 
why fhc Small Business Letter'ft;the fastest. .. 
growing: business 


SUBSCRIBE 
. NOW . 1 
5 issues J 
just J 

$10 I 
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Accountants’ self-analysis to face future change 

THE Society of Accountants* Wilson, spoke on Financial to determine whether you know there is a problem, "quality of service*’ to .society nroueh S av< ik 

national convention in Roto- Reporting in the Post-Capl- need the help of governments Either we in the accounting when considering the ohjee- lieu lion to»J? eie * 1,11 

rua last week gave time to torn Era, and Wellington ac- to give adequate backing to profession pick up the dial- live of business and the iff e uunliiv r ^ toij ¥ 

self-analysis of its role. coimtant David Macdonald vour members. lenee or we shall revert to be- professions. 01 “woci 


THE Society of Accountants* 
national convention in Roto¬ 
rua last week gave time to 
self-analysis of its role. 

The convention's theme 
was ‘Towards 2000 - The 
Challenge Ahead". One ses¬ 
sion considered Social Re¬ 
sponsibility: The Accountants 
Challenge and Response. 

Executive chairman of the 
Australian Industry Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, Sir Alan 
Westcrman gave the keynote 
address. Auckland accountant 
and company director. Bill 


Wilson, spoke on Financial 
Reporting In the Post-Capi¬ 
talist Era, and Wellington ac¬ 
countant David Macdonald 
contributed a paper on Audi¬ 
tors’ Responsibilities. 

The three speakers con¬ 
cluded that accountants 
should do more analysis of 
(heir function, and accept the 
challenges of the future. 

Westcrman: ‘if, as a body, 
you elect to lake initiatives in 
the interest of society and 
develop and monitor new 
codes of professional stan¬ 
dards and ethics, you will need 


to determine whether you 
need the help of governments 
to give adequate backing to 
your members. 

“Clearly professional Cal- 
vanism will be uncomfortable 
for you. But the alternative of 
ignoring challenges and hence 
avoiding responses is not 
something that society will 
tolerate for long". 

Wilson: “This is a discus¬ 
sion paper in which I have 
thrown around some ideas. 
This, 1 think, is what five 
yearly conventions are for, 1 
don't know the answers; I do 


know there is a problem. 
Either we in the accounting 
profession pick up the chal¬ 
lenge or we shall revert to be¬ 
ing bookkeepers as we were in 
the beginning”. 

Macdonald: “Perhaps, 

before issuing more account¬ 
ing standards and auditing 
recommendations wc should 
obtain a belter understanding 
of our economic, business and 
social climate." 

Westerman distinguished 
between the “Friedman ap¬ 
proach" (after economist 
Milton Friedman) and the 


“ciualily of service" to socicty 
when considering the objec¬ 
tive of business and the 
professions. 

The Friedman approach 
says that the objective of bu¬ 
siness is to maximise profits for 
its owners or beneficiaries, and 
that business' advisers 
(accountants in this context) 
need not worry about the 
commercial and social mo¬ 
rality of their advice. That is 
the function of governments 
and the regulatory agencies 
which permeate our society. 

The quality of service ap- 
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At last some real competition for the famous Canon 
P10-D portable printout calculator — the Canon 
P7-D palm size portable printout calculator with 
plain paper in a protective capsule 


We offer you a choice 
— the famous P10-D 
with large paper roll, 
complete with charger 
at $149.00 or the new 
P7-D, it really is small 
and compact, at $129.00. 
Both models incorporate 
the world renowned 
Canon quality, backed 
up by Kerridge Odeon 
Business Equipment’s 
nationwide sales and 
service organisation. 

For a free demonstra¬ 
tion, call in or phone 
us today. 

Kerridge Odeon 
Business Equipment 


69 « 1 O | s 0 

4562835* + 
97B5213 « + 


3690524* + 
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prouch says there a & , 

igtiton to society toJ! 
! he Hupltiy of sftviR 
improving y 0U r ptfi 
competence 55 

vour consciences tosenS 

needs or all those ijS 
™} are dependent dim 
indirectly uponyourfiS 
statements and advicefo 

pursuit of their owni^ 
I he three papers lodt 
l lie question of disdon* 
comnnny reports. 

NH estermnn's cuntiil* 
spent more lime thaoi 
others in staling the o»: 
open U) accountants 
move through the 
years, hut he favour^ 
balance, the “quality ofi 
vice” approach, as ids 
m the final sentences ofi 
address, quoted earlier. 

The option is spcUtd, 
clearly: l, lt follows tint 
challenge to you as ut. 
lanLs is how broadly wl 
rowly you interpret '‘bit 
responsibility" and “soce 
and how you, with btij 
translate your interpmj 
into action". 

Wilson was more:! 
lie wanted annualreje.: 
the I'hUKtoincludeintr, 
.statement for shareK- 
and a statement foruxt,: 
community at large 

The financial star 
would contain the infer, 
lion required to ston 
profit and loss and sut 
affairs of the company 
the addition of only a f: 
slnlemcnl. (Wilson gk-. 
over the detail which sh* 
be in that statement, c. 
that more market rcseani; 
necessary on users' needs: 

The economic sum 
would include descripiio: 
activities, statistics, and d 
suremem of the comrui 
.source measurement (» 
ally a value added stalemr. 

It would have the folia: 
sections: activity; P«f 
taxation, which includes?; 
temcnls or government J 
sillies and special w® 
concessions, described 
Wilson ns “negative incj 
taxes", and 
identification and njj- 
rement; borrowings; w* 
source 

(basically a value 
lenient). 

Wilson had rcscnjjg 

about the present standare 

reports to cm Pj i °^. rtc . 
thinks they are ottenf. 
is lug, with their ' ise ? ^ 
,,nd wording: 
to presume that 
have a standard of | 
just out from pnn*^ 
J MucdonanT'! >«£ l a . 
auditors’ responaw"^ 
amined oversew 
eluding reports 
Stales Senate, IM■ Jyi; 
Institute of.CMK 
Accountants, 


beany rea 
the auditor’s- 
But he also, 

more effort shpuW 

ascertain the 
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Overseas trade 


Exporters fail to exploit orchestra tour 


by John Draper 

HONG KONG is being for¬ 
gotten as an export market by 
manufacturers and the 
Department of Trade and In¬ 
dustry. 

The New Zculund Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra's recent 
three week tour went almost 
unnoticed by export earners, 
save three, while New 
Zealand’s commissioner in the 
colony, Bart Finney says our 
share of food imports is 
"pitiful". 

New Zealanders travelling 
with the orchestra, aware oT 
the Government's export 
drive, were amnzed that there 


was no effort to use the visit for 
cither tourist or trade promo¬ 
tion. 

Only Air New Zealand, 
New Zenland Insurance and 
Fisher and Pnykel look the 
opportunity to use the or¬ 
chestra for promotion by ad¬ 
vertising in festival pro¬ 
grammes. 

Both Foreign Affairs and 
the New Zealand commission 
in Hong Kong were aware that 
the orchestra nnd been invited 
to the festival more than two 
years ago. 

But it seems Trade and 
Industry's export promotion 
division was not. 


U S survey that export 
comes off second best 


Melbourne Correspondent 

A JOINT survey by the 
American Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in Australia, and the 
United Stales Embassy, has 
shown that American com¬ 
panies selling manufactured 
goods in Australia must offer 
better quality products, im¬ 
proved service, and make 
finance more readily availa¬ 
ble if they arc to retain their 
current share of the market. 

A curious finding of the 
survey was. that as the de¬ 
preciation of the United Stales 
dollar made American goods 
more competitive in price, so 
the reliability and promptness 
of their supply in Australia 
declined, as if the manufac¬ 
turers thought competitive 
prices wore sufficient in 
themselves in secure sales. 
This provided an advantage to 
foreign competitors in the 
Australian market, who were 
prepared to give priority to 
exports. 

Bui many American man¬ 
ufacturers prefer to concen¬ 
trate on their domestic mar¬ 
ket, treating exports in 
"something of u cavalier fa¬ 
shion”. the survey showed. 

In one case, a’ South Aus¬ 
tralian company was unable to 
interest an American farm 
equipment maker in exports 
amounting to six figures, 
because the American com¬ 
pany claimed to be "highly 
satisfied" with its position in 
the United States market, nnd 
did not wish to trouble itself 
with such arcane matters as 


hills of lading and letters of 
credit. 

AMCHAM says that seve¬ 
ral American manufacturers 
refuse all invitations to move 
into foreign markets. 

Some American manufac¬ 
turers look to Australian 
agents and distributors merely 
to handle surplus production 
- on their terms, not on the 
highly competitive terms of 
the local market place it says. 

According to Richard 
Kirby, economic counsellor at 
the United States Embassy in 
Canberra, the massive com¬ 
puter survey of AMCHAM 
and non-AM CHAM respon¬ 
dent firms has brought to light 
some interesting inlorinalion. 
For example, quality rather 
Ilian price emerged' as the 
nmsi important ci>nsider.nn>n 
m the Australian market. 

More than 52 per cent of 
respondents cited quality us 
the most important factor in 
buying American manufac¬ 
tured goods, w hile price was 
cited in little more than 20 per 
cent of cases. 

AMCHAM makes this ob¬ 
servation at a time when the 
United States National 
Science Foundation finds that 
research and development in 
the United States is deterio¬ 
rating. It says the percentage 
of scientists and engineers 
engaged in research and 
development has declined 13 
percent in the United Stales in 
contrast to a 57 per cent in¬ 
crease in the USSR and West 
Germany, and 62 per cent in¬ 
crease in Japan. 
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When you want 
only the best at 
the best duty 
free prices... 

... there are only three places to go 
| in Sydney. The modern showrooms 
of Sterling Nicholas. Thousands of 
New Zealanders keep coming back 
year after year for these reasons 
and for Sterling Nicholas' unique 
guarantee — satisfaction. 

Write for our free illustrated 
brochure and plan your shopping 
before you go. 

Sterling Nicholas 
Duty Free ltd 

105 Pitt Street • Greet Hotel, Kings Cross 
113 Oxford Street, Derllnghuret, Sydney. 

■ Telephone 33 3251 


NBR understands the divi¬ 
sion needs at least a year’s 
notice to co-urdinatc promo¬ 
tional activities and only 
recently hecame aware of the 
orchestra's visit. 

The department's policy is 
to pitch promotion at the 
“hard-nosed" business people 
rather than the general public. 

But the navy's frigates and 
the band of the First Battalion 
of the Infantry Regiment 
based in Singapore is 
regularly used for promotions 
on the island and in Malaysia. 

HMNZS Canterbury will 
sail from the Rinroac exercises 
in the central Pacific for a 
live-port call in Japan, loaded 
with carpets and tourism bro¬ 
chures. it is another of (lie 
many similar promotional 
flag-waving visits the shin and 
its sisters, the Taranaki, Otago 
and Waikato have made 
round the world and the 
Pacific Busin, in particular. 


completely ignored hy the 

But it seems the symphony 
orchestra is out of favour. 

A suggestion by the 
Government that the "orches¬ 
tra make a European lour in 
1980. changed to 1981, before 
being quashed by Cabinet, 
was designed to promote trade 
and tourism. 

But the $500,000 cost fell 
foul of the Government’s 
spending cuts last year. Ex¬ 
porters seem to be particularly 
ignoring Hong Kong, 
specially its demand for food. 

The colony has a $51 mil¬ 
lion dairy market hut the 
Dairy Bonrd’s share in 1978 
was a “pitiful" $3.7 million, 
commissioner Finney said. 

Hong Kong imports a large 
proportion of its luod will) 
mainland China supplying 
most fresh produce Tot tne five 
million inhabitants. 

But there is a developing 
market for canned and 
processed food Muffs. 

The frozen vegetable mar- 



Ross Southcombe ... chance 
to build Image 


ket is worth S8 million plus. 
New Zealand's share in 1978 
was $120,000. The canned 
vegetable marked $12.1 mil¬ 
lion (New Zealand’s share was 
$8000) and bakery products 
$10.7 million but “New 
Zealand did not sell a 
cracker." And Finney said the 
canned milk market, worth 
$15 million a year, was com- 


g letely ignored by the Dairy 
oard. 

Export Institute director 
Ross Southcombe said any 
visit hy a New Zealand or¬ 
ganisation overseas could be 
used to build the country's 
image and the institute was 
always willing to help with 
some sort of promotion. 

“I am sure there arc some 
things that could have been 
done with the orchestra." he 
said. 

Bui the institute was un¬ 
aware of the tour. 

Promotion needed to he 
professionally and expertly 
done with a clear idea of the 
target audience. Southcombe 
said. 

In a market where New 
Zealand products were well 
known, promotion aimed at 
the general public was likelv to 
yield the greatest return, blit 
in a developing market im¬ 
porters and merchants would 
he (lie target audience. 





Rover 3500 automatic 
Rover 2600 automatic 
and 5-speed manual. 


NswAdond Meter Corporation Limited imvd 


mov 

New dimensions mdnviiu' lechnolot'y 


49 experienced motoring journalists 
from 15 European countries combine their 
opinions and expertise each year to select 
' die Eu ropean Car of the Year. The award 
distinguishes the winner as the 
outstanding new motor car launched in 
Europe. Rover won the award against 
other new cars from major European and 
multinational companies, the international 
jury making special reference to its safety 
innovations. European Car of the Year is 
one of four major awards won by Rover in 
the first year of its life. The A A Gold 
Medal. The Don. Safety Trophy. The Style 
Auto Award. 

Naturally fuel economy has been 
another important consideration for the 
designers. The Rover 3500 V8 for instance 
achieves impressive fuel economy In the 
order of 25 m.p .g, under normal drivi ng 
conditions. Never before has a new cat. 
been so highly prized. mc^cb 
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Established clique tests Lloyd’s liability 

THE grand old club is to the organisation's problems to . - - " . Th..ir . 1 , ,n , 

change its rules. a head are known as the A SERIES of recent reverses has produced unDrscn- \ ! aU, ‘V lu| luigcs 1 



THE grand old club is to 
change its rules. 

This, in a nutshell, is what is 
happening at trouble-stricken 
Lloyd's olLondon, most vene¬ 
rable of British institutions. 

Never in its JOOyear history 
bus this most dub-likc of in¬ 
surance institutions been in 
the trouble it finds itself today. 

A series of recent reverses 
on risks, ranging from fire in¬ 
surance to computer leasing 
has caused Lloyd's to take a 
searching look at internal 
practices. 

The result is the selling upoT 
a seven-man internal working 
parly.iiowgorngabout its task 
tmd due to report before the 
end of this month. 

ft will need a new act of 
Parliament to permit changes, 
Inn there is little doubt the 
committee will recommend u 
ri uiii herofinjijuralterations to 
rules governing sell-regula¬ 
tion within the market. 

I hc events which brought 


the organisation's problems to 
a head are known as the Sasse 
affair — the story goes back 
four years. 

In 1976-77 a syndicate or 
underwriters. F H Sasse and 
others, overwrote insurance 
by 250 per cent. Its agreed 

E rcmium limit was £4 million, 
ut that year it wrote £10 
million worth of business, 
much of it lire insurance in 
North America. 

Not long after this business 
was completed, there was a 
rash of fire claims: £6.8 
million in the United Stales 
and £3.1 million in Canada. 
Many were against policies 
written on properties in the 
blighted South Bronx district 
of New York. 

Police investigated the pos¬ 
sibility of a massive Mafia ar¬ 
son fraud, hut the case was 
never proved and the claims 
were settled in lull. 

The Sasse syndicate - 
known as Syndicate 762 - 
sought [p recoup its looses 


A SERIES of recent reverses has produced unprece¬ 
dented problems for Lloyd’s of London. For the first 
time in Its 293-year-old history, the venerable Insu¬ 
rance organisation which Is run like an exclusive club 
Is being taken to court by some of Its own members 
Lloyd's has responded by appointing an internal 
committee to recommend changes to its self- 
regulatlng practices. Bob Meredith reports 


from its reinsurers, the 
Brazilian state-backed Insti¬ 
tute de Resseguros do Brasil. 
But they demurred, citing the 
suspicions of arson ana al¬ 
leged irregularities in the issue 
ofpolicies. 

Lloyd’s is insisting that the 
110 members of Syndicate 762 
meet these losses from their 
own resources, as well as other 
losses on computer leasing 
and entertainment ventures 
which bring the total to £21.5 
million. The average debt is 
£195,454 a member. 

But 36 members of the 
syndicate have halked and are 
challenging the fundamental 


"'v mrporiiiuni as s 
W s P nnt| ple ofunlimited does not accept insurant 

l,abll,l y- assume liability for the h 

Ina move unprecedented in ncs * , lril,1Si »cled In¬ 
ks history. 29 oft he marc suing mcn \ hL,rs - IhwnMittiHy 
Lloyd’s, claiming that many of mc , rc v P r,,v, de> premises 
the Sasse policies were issued ur \ de rollers. 


, .. . .piMMIIIIUIIJUI 

the Sasse policies were issued 
in breach of corporation rules. 

These are not Johnny- 
conie-lutcly money men who 
arc doing a bunk on their re¬ 
sponsibilities hut respected 
members of the British estab¬ 
lishment. including figures 
like Princess Margaret’s 
private secretary and comp¬ 
troller Lord Napier and the 
Queen Mother's euuerrv. 
Major Sir Francics Leah. ' 


Their action challenges the 
operation of the exclusive 
Lloyd's club and implies .se¬ 
rious deficiencies in practice. 

To understand the problem 
it is necessary to know 
something ahum the .setup at 
Lloyd's. It is not a monolithic 
organisation hut an agglome¬ 
ration of many parts. 

The corporation as such 
docs not accept insurance or 
assume liability for the busi¬ 
ness transacted hv jis 
members. Theoretically it 
merely provides premises for 
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-not just surviving them. 

"Rada Limited export a . 
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Real success In Australia 
"We've received a lot ot 

f ® edback *fom Australia. 
Australian retailers are 
impressed with the way the 
pack designs work as bulk 
S is P. ,ay - One retailer told us he 
had been able to reduce his 

Iflflr r th Bntal £ osts by $6000 a 

year through closing his 
storeroom and using bulk 
displays of our product. 

rlnhf £ e ih n9 Hy9rade Solved 

I lhe ear y 8la 96s of 
£ S!J "S creataa an extremely 
ThSS 1 working relationship. 
Thoy provide excellent service 
because they really believe in 
satisfying customer 00 8V9 n 
requirements." 
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Heres how our export packaging 
gJK experience can help you.. 
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lit fact, lire l.loyU\ policy 
signing office, a sophisticated 
computerised clearing centre 
which settles premium and 
clu i m accounts fur hot h brokers 
and underwriters, is the nexus 
of a many-tentaelcd global 
network. 

The corporation is 
governed hv a 16-man e»nn- 
miliee winch acts on hchalfol 
members and oversees their 
activities. It elects members 
and vets underwriters and 
brokers. One ul its piineip.il 
functions is in Net limits on the 
amount of husinesss that a 
group can write, based on an 
animal audit which is the 
searching test of a syndicate's 
solvency. 

The under writers are the 
actual insurers, flieir name 
has its genesis in the 17th 
century when persons seeking 
guarantees against the possi¬ 
ble loss of merchant ships ap¬ 
proached men of substance, 
seeking to gel (hem tonecepi a 
portion of the risk. 

The men who hawked 
round the proposals weie the 
original brokers; the capi¬ 
talists who subscribed, the 
underwriters. They literally 
underwrote the agreement hv 
appending their .signatures. 

' ‘Kitty tne.system is broadly 
nnalugoiLsexcept that the inch 
ol substance are organised 
into syndicates and tile un¬ 
derwriters are professionals 
who transact their business for 
them. 


Bm brokers Mill pfo..,, 
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round to underwrite!* R 
underwriting room JS 
i»g them to write™?; 
proportion of the risk £ 
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syndicates each with a^i 
frjjSP of between 20 ►[ 

I IKK) names". Thenutay 
members now lotah lb, 
including such & t .- 

II nantes' as politician ft. 

1 1 eat It. boxer Henry Coal 
teums star Virginia Wig 1 
three of the rock hdhiH 

l loyd. v f ■ 

To become u memb<r«; 
mini demonstrate isp«& 

amount of wealth -bet 4H 
£12.500 and £100.000 -e 
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OECD critique invited to environmental policy 


by Belinda Gillespie 

NEW Zealand has laid its 
cards on the table' in prepara¬ 
tion for OECD investigations 
of its environmental policy 
and management. 

The OECD environmental 
committee has the job of 
reviewing lhe policies of 
member nations. 

Alter Sweden and Japan. 
New Zealand is the third 


country 


studied. 


procedure set off al the invi¬ 
tation of the Government. 

The OECD tends to select 
countries in the light of the 
future usefulness oT the envi¬ 
ronmental studies to other 
member nations. 

Gross pollution was the 
price the Japanese paid Tor 
their particular economic mi¬ 
racle — thus the OECD study 
was a detailed look at Japan's 
successful crash-programme 
for Ihc abatement of pollu¬ 
tion.The committee wanted to 


know the financial cost of the 
programme, and found that it 
aid not impose any undue 
economic burden. 

The studies also aim lo 
provide the country under 
review with an outside critique 
of its environmental policy - 
useful in the contentious en¬ 
vironmental context where 
the parties, stereotyped as ex¬ 
ploiters on the one nand and 
the whole earth trendies on the 
other, solve their differences 
by mud-slinging rather than 
reasoned discussion. 


Mower mania mangles mindless feet 


by Belinda Gillespie 

WATCH it with that lawn- 
mower ... you may do your¬ 
self an injury. 

In just one month nt the 
height of the grass-cutting 
season. 11 lawn mower inju¬ 
ries were among the casualties 
checked in al Wellington 
Hospital's accident and 
emergency department. 

Eign teen eases of fool i nj u ry 
caused by motor mowers were 
followed up by a Wellington 
doctor, wno reported that 
most of the victims “were ig¬ 
norant of the potential 
dangers of the machine that 
they were operating." 

Most of the injuries were 
inflicted by air-cushion 
mowers - pupular for mowing 
slopes and less accessible 
corners. The blade of an air 
cushion mower is slower than 
that of a conventional rotary 
mower, but is jusi as dange¬ 
rous. 

Its opera tors may he 
deceived h\ the lightness i>t 
the machine, and the almost 
friction less motion provided 
by the cushion of air on which 
it floats. 

The injuries “almost always 
involved the operator losing 
their footing and pulling 


reflexly on the mower in an 
attempt to regain balance," 
and pulling the mower back 
on to their foot. 

Its lightness and manoeuv¬ 
rability makes an air cushion 
machine specially dangerous. 
The mower is designed to 
hover just above the ground, 
hut “it is easily high enough to 
allow a shoe underneath. 

Other hints for grass 
tenders: 

• Wet grass is more dange¬ 
rous (though cut grass is slip¬ 
pery in all weather condi¬ 
tions); 

• “Robust footwear with 
spikes or sprigs” is recom¬ 
mended ... a stout leather 
bool would “tend to be thrust 
om of the path of the blade 
when struck rather than be 
neatly incised, as would a light 
sundshoc." 

If you waul the grisly de¬ 
tails. ponder the National 
Health Statistics. 

Of the 348 recorded 
mower-injuries over a three- 
sear period. 100 were toot in¬ 
juries. Seventy-live per cent 
“suffered tissue injuries or 
upon fractures — the rest had 
amputations of part or all of 
one or more toes or part of a 
foot." 

And if that isn't enough to 


make you buy a goat or put 
your lawn down in cabbages, 
think about the complications. 
Diminished walking distance 
disturbed balance, pain and 
even tetanus are among the 
possible legacies of n light¬ 
hearted jnunl with your lawn 
mower. 


The New Zealand study will 
not be as detailed and com¬ 
prehensive as the Japanese. It 
will broadly cover five key 
areas of environmental policy 
— primary production in¬ 
cluding forestry. fresh water 
resources, indigenous energy 
resources, environmental 
health, and (own and country 
planning. It will also look at 
the institutional background 
to environmental man¬ 
agement. 

Although limited in scope, 
the study covers the areus 
where most of the action has 
been, environmentally speak¬ 
ing. and will be of considera¬ 
ble value to other OECD 
countries with similar prob¬ 
lems. 

In preparing for the OECD 
committee, the Commission 
for the Environment has just 
released its own review - a 
massive document under the 
title “ Environmental Policy 


and Management in New 
Zealand ." 

Prepared al speed, in con¬ 
sultation with the relevant 
Government departments, 
the commission document 
co-ordinates departmental 
viewpoints and assessments of 
their roles in environmental 
management. It is not an 
"audit.” or definitive sta¬ 
tement on environmental 
policy, but a factual working 
document intended as a 
starling point for the OECD 
team. 

Five countries have been 
chosen to put up one or two 
experts in each area. Japan 
will cover environmental 
health. West Germany 

R rimary production, the 
lelherlands town and 
country planning. Canada 
energy, and Australia water. 

The group of experts will 
work alongside the OECD 
secretariat, and a hired con¬ 
sultant. Max Neutze. an 


economist from Australian 
National University with a 
background in planning am) 
land use. 

The commission hopes its 
preliminary review will lead 
the experts into areas which 
may have been glossed over, in 
the belief that the departments 
concerned will Ena it more 
acceptable to be criticised by 
independent experts than by 
an internal watendog. 

The OECD team will arrive 
on April 7 lo spend a week 
meeting with commission 
members and representatives 
from environmental groups. 

From April to October, the 
team will work' on the 
preliminary material and re¬ 
turn in October to continue its 
follow-up. 

By the end of the year, the 
OECD environmental com¬ 
mittee should have received a 
draft report of the team's 
review, and will report back to 
the Government. 
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The bran-man cometh with cure-all in his bag 


by Belinda Gillespie 

DR DENNIS Nurkill, world- 
famous for his research on 
dietary fibre is dubbed the 
“bran man" by Kellogs, the 
sponsors of his New Zealand 
lour. 

Burkiits earlier claim to 
fame was a description of 
cancer — Burkill's Lymph on a 
which now hears his ncame. 

He worked for nearly 
iwcnly years as a surgeon in a 
teaching hospilal m East 
AfricB and during pan of 
that lime and for the Iasi 13 
years he has been coileding 
material, world-wide, on the 
Geographical .and cultural 
Distribution of the characte¬ 
ristically Western diseases - 
coronary heart disease, gall¬ 
stones, diverticular disease, 
appendicities. hiatus hernia, 
varicose veins, piles, large 
Howe] cancer, diabetes and 
obesity. 


Burkin has conie to the 
conclusion that these com¬ 
mon diseases are primarily 
"the result of a man-made 
environment rather than gen¬ 
etic in origin.” 

Burkilt found that these 
diseases occur together in 
countries and socio-economic 
groups, Rnd even in individual 
patients. He postulates that 
the diseases described share a 
com mon cause, or that a fac tor 
in tite environmerit where they 
do not occur protects against 
them. 

The common factor, he says 
is fibre - Ihe component in 
food which resists digestion, 
and which the technological 
West machines out of food to 
save its teeth from chewing 
and guts from being scoured. 

Third Worlders who chew 
their way through three or 
four times as much fibre, ra¬ 
rely suffer from the diseases 
mentioned. But, if they ac- 



Dletary fibre sufferred from neglect... 


quire a Western-style diet, 
they also acquire (he Western 
disease pattern. 

Described by his sponsors 
as the man responsible for a 
"medical revolution”. Burkitt 
acknowledges iris debt to 
Surgeon Captain Cleave, an 
cx-navy doctor and author ofa 
book of "explosive 


sigtiificancce." The Saccha¬ 
rine Disease, published in 
1969.1 (suggested for Ihe first 
time “with extraordinary 
boldness but inexorable 
logic.” that the diseases of 
affluence were linked in va¬ 
rious ways to the refinement of 
carbohydrate in the civilised 
diet — sugar and white flour 


arc produced in place o(Toot>. 
shoots and seeds. 

Bui the New Seimn\t agrees 
that Burkitt “deserves the 
most credit for emphasising 
that the properties of fibre 
were the key to the whole is¬ 
sue.” Mis hook He/inei ( or- 
fwhvJnitv FimhIs ami Diseases 
(1975) was followed last year 
hy Don V Forget Fibre in ioiir 
Diet which leads the I ay-per¬ 
son through the evidence 
linking hick M*fibre to disease. 

It also contains practical 
hints on what to eat and what 
to avoid. 

A lit sixty-eight year old 
Irishman who wouldn't say no 
to a cream meringue. Burkitt 
travels with a bag of bran and 
claims no more than three 
days' illness in the last 30 
years. 

He advocates less fatty meat 
- beef, pork and lamb - and 
more fisn and poultry, which 
has a lower fat content. He 



thinks we should halve ■ 
NUgar. eat wholemeal btS 1 

pas,n ' and K | 

m. ii break fast cereal, Potatoes ■ 
‘^ jackets, fresh frah ; 
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also recommended. ! 

Iming on holiday? T 0 i 
counteract those (Ibre-deph,. ! 
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according to Burkitt. He ai 
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timil the desired result isog. ■ 
lained. if you arc "nwio . 
bran, you may cxpcitott 
wind fur several wccks,” bw 
. eventually this will disappear 

While tile medical profes¬ 
sion in general scents logo 
some of the way with Burlai 
most stop short of his Mid 
that a radical change in diet 
would benefit the gentiil 
population to the extent be 
suggests. 

“There is still much testily 
to he done." he admits Te 
meanwhile we do haves. 1 
licient knowledge on which: 
can act ami also - to say f- 
l if Third-World community 
adopt our kind of diet, iheyi.- 
so at their peril " 

New Zealand is notbduc 
in its own experts on dieian 
libie. DocinrvF.ru PomarcinJ 
I'lilT 1 um nun-Jones luw 
achieved iniernmiunal mot- 
mill hi in the field of fibre a 
human nutrition. There b 
also been an overlap with re- 
sea ivh into animal nutriiii'H 
where I Joclorx < iraliam Butiw 
ami Ron Bailey of the DSIR 
are in the forefront. 

There is a general viewihn 
much research is needed to 
place fibre in its proper per¬ 
spective. There is not a case for 
promoting mi increased use h) 
the whole population of fibre 
as a “single nutrient" - adding 
bran to food, in other words 
does not necessarily moke 11 
more nutritious. 

The latest American 
guidelines on diet 1 , 
there is no need to add Abrew 
rood thin does not naiurall) 
contain it, but including more 
wholemeal bread, fruit and 

vegetables is probably cnougn 

for most people. • 

"Dr Rurkill’s revohjMJ 
mentis a total turn in maw" .; 
medicine; a vital switch: 
eure to prevention for ». 
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“Good guy” managers command little respect 


WHILE conducting a confe¬ 
rence attended by 16 
people, we learned that of the 
16. 14 did not “like their 
bosses." 

This was a meeting with 
representatives of 12 different 
companies. We were amazed 
at what was almost a universal 
reaction to managers and 
delved into the subject to at¬ 
tempt to identify the causes of. 
this attitude. The causes were 
synthesized by such remarks 
as. "It isn’t that I really don’t 
like my boss, it’s just that he is 
unapproachable ... 1 like 
him ns an individual, but I get 
the feeling that he really isn’t 
interestcain those of us who 
wurk for him ... 1 think he 
regards ns ns tools by which he 
ucts his job accomplished . . . 
f have the definite feeling that 
lie is so concerned about his 
own prospects for advance¬ 
ment that lie never gives any 
thought to any aspirations the 
rest of u\ have." ... “1 think 
niv boss lacks any knowledge 
of my personal goals. I don’t 
believe be has ever considered 
them mice; he is so work- 
oriented that be never thinks 
of people!” 

It isn't dillicult to consider 
what the morale must he like 
in the units in svhicli these 
people wurk. You can imagine 
now wide the gap must he 
between what results these 
people produce versus what 
they could produce if they 
were motivated and fell their 
managers were interested in 
them as people who' Imve 
aspirations of their own. 

It is ihe fear of being looked 
upon as this type of manager 
that gives birth lo am it her 
m.in.igeriul failure ihe de¬ 
al e {•» be liked - lo be 
regarded as a “good guy”. 

while one manager fails to 
tell his besi people they arc 
doing well, there is another 
manager (sometimes the same 
person! who won’t tell his 
performers that their work is 
not satisfactory. 

This stems from a desire to 
avoid “unpleasant situations" 
that might cause u-manager lo 
be disliked. 

This fault, though laid nl the 
door of the manager, might 
properly be traced to lop 
management. How many 
companies actually conduct 
managerial training sessions 
on the techniques lo oe used in 
correcting unsatisfactory per¬ 
formance? 

Many managers hesitate 10 
conduct corrective interviews 
simply because they don’t 
know how. Instead of moving 
in on a situation promptly. 


they wait until poor perfor¬ 
mance becomes habitual; 
hence infinitely more difficult 
to correct. 

When the manager is forced 
eventually to take action the 
employee is understandably 
aggrieved and cannot help but 
wonder why, if the perfor¬ 
mance is so bad. nothing has 
been said previously. 

This situation " is com¬ 
pounded in unionised organ¬ 
isations when ihe poor per¬ 
formance has been (he failure 
of an employee to perform 
certain parts of his job. When, 
finally, the manager has to 
insist that the employee per¬ 
forms the neglected function, 
union officials often take the 
position that as those portions 
of the job have never been 
required before, they cannot 
now* he considered part of the 
job. 

It is necessary to consider 
two points. It is'doubtful that 
you ever met the man or 
woman who likes lo do bad 
work. It is equally doubtful I 
(hut you ever met the person • 
who swings his legs out of bed 1 
in the morning.*'and as his 
waking thought, asks himself. 
“For whom can I make life 
miserable today? 1 know - the 
boss!" Yet there are people 
who really do render poor 
performance. Why? 

The most common reason is 
that they have never had two 
things explained lo them: 
what their responsibilites arc 
and what will he considered to 
constitute acceptable perfor¬ 
mance. 

It is not enough lodaim that 
tiles hare been supplied with a 
“job description . The only 
job description ih.it is impor¬ 
tant is the description ol die 
job as the manager, sees it — 
and that may be very djllereni 
from the written description 
given to the employee. 

. probably designed by ’ an 
“expert* and couched in the 
usual polysyllables that are 
designed id impress rather 
than inform. 

Too many job descriptions 
fail to contain specific factors 
or accountability - measura¬ 
ble standards of what will be 
expected. Even worse, in nil 
too many companies, once the 
job description has been sup¬ 
plied to an employee it is 
considered to have performed 
its function and is consigned to 
a desk or fiJe drawer and ra¬ 
rely, if ever, referred to again, 
unless it is resurrected at a 
later date lo be used during an 
employee “rating” period. 

Job’ requirements change, 
but frequently the official de¬ 
scription is not altered to 
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WHY 

FAIL 



THIS is the first in a series of two brief extracts from 
a new management book Why Managers Fait. . . 
And What To Do About It by John J McCarthy. This 
practical guide offers the first serious discussion of 
the human errors which defeat two out of every 
three managers. Why Managers Fail Includes 
sections covering how some managers see their 
jobs; see their people; treat their people and handle 
themselves. This week's extract comes from the 
section on how some managers see their job area. 


reflect the changes. 

The job description may 
represent the mnnner in which 
your predecessor (the 
employee's previous man¬ 
ager) wanted Ihe job done, hut 
it limy be u fur cry from the 
manner in which you w;mi the 
work performed." 

A common reason for poor 


performance is poor com¬ 
munication. Volumes have 
been written on the snares and 
pitfalls of semantics - how a 
manager, for example, may 
sny one thing and his subor¬ 
dinates may hear il as 
something quite dillercnt. 
Huw many managers, in giv¬ 
ing instruction, ever take the 


time to use the reliable tech¬ 
nique of asking the listener to 
give his or her version of what 
they have just been told will he 
expected of them? 

Poor coni in unica 1 inn can. 
in this manner, often he 
nipped in ill eh ud. This may he 
regarded as a simplistic solu¬ 
tion to problems of commun¬ 


ication. The fact is that, in 
most cases, it works. 

Consider for a moment 
what has been said in our 
treatment of this cause of 
managerial failure. In efiect. 
we have said that most people 
want to do at least acceptable 
work. The failure to do so is 
often the result of reliance on 
job descriptions, changes in 
managerial expectations that 
arc not incorporated into 
revised job descriptions, or are 
nut passed on to me employee 
and semantic traps. 

This means chances are 
great that it corrective inter¬ 
view does not have to be al till 
unpleasant. 

It may. in fact, re presen 1 - 
a refreshing experience and 
certainly a productive expe¬ 
rience. ft is of such importance 
ilia 1 a separate chapter will he 
found that deals with the 
subject of how lo conduct a 
corrective interview. 
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All I wanted was 





"All I wanted was a simple reliremenl plan! 
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Now Austm-Morris give you the answer to the 
uncertainties of petrol supply 








Now you can be Independent 
of overseas uncertainties 

We can'i win If we remain so dependent 
on Imported oil as a fuel. There is only one 
certainty the cbst te going to keep 
escalating 

But now. independence day tor New 
Zealand motorists Is here. 

Bight new Ausl in -Morris can supply the 
factory fitted option of a ‘Multi-Fuel' system 
on the popular British cars shown opposite. 

Right now the same technology which 
has already seen half a million European 
cars in regular operation is available 
through Austin-Morrls here in New Zealand. 

The fuel system options wilt be petrol and 
compressed natural gas [CNG] — or petrol 
and liquid petroleum gas [LPG]. 

When other cars stop, yours ca rries on. 

Now you can change fuels at 
the flick of a switch 

You don’t even slow down to change 
fuels. Petrol to gas. Gas back to petrol, it's 
as simple as flicking ihp neatly titled switch 
which is part of your insu.imentation. 

Your cruising range has been extended 
too. and you can avoid the effects of any 
petrol restrictions. When running on gas 
there Is a slight power loss but you get the 
benefits of a cleaner and generally smoother 
running engine with a reduction in exhaust 
pollution 


MORRIS 575 VAN 


MORRI S 575 UTE 



MORRIS 1700 ESTATE 


AUSTIN PRINCESS 


Your CNG and LPG supplies 
are assured 

The Government plans that over 100,000 
cars be converted to CNG and LPG by 
1985. No matter what political party is In 
power this commitment is sure to remain 
strong because developing our own natural 
resources helps free our economy from 
domination by oil producing countries. 


__ MORRIS 1700 

Chances are you will halve 
your current fuel costs 

With CNG or LPG you can go almost 
twice the distance for the same amouni ol 
money used for buying petrol. And that’s 
just on today's prices. As petrol costs rise 
even further your 1 Multi-Fuel’ investment will 
look better and better. 
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Austin-Morrls are New 
Zealand’s leaders in ‘Multi- 
Fuel* technology, _ 

British and continental motor engineering 
technology Is responsible for the advanced 
systems now available here. Austin-Morrls 
have now completed a major development 
P ln New Zealand which has 

included extensive practical field trials 

“ rs Proven Ideally 
suited to the systems because of the British 
design commitment to space .■ even in 
shiaH to medium sized cars. This means that 

Austin 


the extra fuel tank is hardly noliceable wherw 
fits up into the bool arid refuelling is simple 
and quick because of spacious engine 
compartment layouts and advanced engine 
design. 

Good design has also enabled installation 
costs to be held to an attractive figure, l.e. 
approximately $1,000 for • % 

CNG. Naturally, new car 

warranties will cover Ihe h* 1 . T 

new fuel system. || ^ ff 

This special Finance Plan will 
make it even easier to get the 
benefits of ’Multi-Fuel* 

The marketers of Austin-Morris cars have 
arranged special terms for credit purchasers 
through General Finance Limited. This highly 
respected company Is one of New Zealand® 
longest established lending Institutions. 
Bearing In mind Ihe reduced running costs? 
'Multi-Fuel' hoc! the lovournble terms offers^ 
by General Finance, hire purc hase b ecome®, 
a very attractive alternative nfflflllMs 1 


a very attractive alternative nSjOEl^f 1 

!□ _Lss» 

! If you would like to know mow | 

I Our free booklet gives you furthar fa*® i 
I on the 'Multi-Fuel' systems offered by j 
■ Austin-Morrls. I 

— j Send to 'Multi-Fuel' • I 

J Austin-Morrls Vehicles 1 

if. I New Zealand Motor Corpora' 1 ®’, l 

j P.O. Box 2599 \ 

_ J Wellington .';V i 

ing I Please send me full details. 

id i 

3 j Name .: ’' . 

. .. I 

sally j Company [where applicable] . | 

J Position In Company ...-—_ . 

that * I 
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Union coverage legislation trawls up unrest 


by Rae Mazcngarb 
ROUGH seas are ahead for 
the fishing industry in the 
wake of llic passing of the 
Fishing Industry (Union 
Coverage) Act 1979. 

Even though the Water- 
siders Union lilted its ban on 
handling export fish, last 
week’s meeting of industry 
groups and rOL-affiliated 
unions pointed to a long and 
hitter haltle being fought. 

Thu issues co wider than 
simply the tisliinu industry. 
|-i*r llie unions who are op¬ 
posing the legislation, it \ just 
the thin edge of the wedge. 

They suy union coverage is a 
dangerous precedent which 
doesn't start and end with the 
lisimig industry. 

I onhisieason the Harbour 
Hoards linnluvees' Uniim 
luxe also iiuiiealed they will 
-.uppol l the watersiders all the 
wax. Sou tees sax this eonlxl 
mean complete wharf closure 
1 1 necessary. 

Ihe issues aie clouded; 
ihcic is a divergence of views 
to he found even within each 
• •I the groups involved. 

‘ hie union source suggested 
the loading bans hail nothing 
to do xxitli the fishing union 
coverage issue Ralhei. he 
said it xvns a smoke screen and 
that the ban related simply to a 
hre.ik-doxvn in award talks. 

Hus theory was very 
quick lx denied by Watersiders 
I ■ iiit>ii uattoiial seeietarv I’eil 
1 hoinpson. 

Katlici. it is more generally 
accepted ihe ban relates di¬ 
rectly to ihe eniix oflarge f«»- 
teign vessels 1" the fishing in¬ 
dustry. 

While the xvatersiders were 
liappx to lei local fishermen 
doiLugc boats tradiiioiialh. 
they xx ere concerned to get in 
on the action where the over¬ 
seas fishing boals were in¬ 
volved. 

With ilteir own work 
diminishing round the 
country's ports, they were 
concerned about foreign 
labour reaping jobs con¬ 
sidered rightly theirs. 

Nonetheless, it is generally 
agreed that the union cover¬ 
age issue will not die a quiet 
death.since that would show a 
clear weakness in the FUL 
movement. 

The FOL has described the 
legislation as “repugnant'', 
legislation which rather limn 
smoothing the development 
of the industry, would lead to 
continued confrontation. 

Having lost the initial battle 
to stop the Act going through, 
llie FOL a ppears to have no 
intention ol admitting final 
defeat. 

Hut some observers were 
last week suggesting the 
I'overmnent could throw a 
lace-saving lifeline to the un¬ 
ions. which would leave them 
room in back off quietly. 

Meanwhile, the fishing in- 
du'lry itsell has made no move 
loxx.iul setting up an in- 
'fiisiiy-xvjde union us provid¬ 
ed for under the Act. 

Indusii v groups say a union 
xx'oulil neither be required nor 


appropriate. 

As far as the Tishina industry 
is concerned, until the advent 
of joint-venture fishing ar¬ 
rangements, aside from n fexv 
isolated incidents over tuna 
operations, industrial rela¬ 
tions were never a prohlem. 

This is because traditional¬ 
ly. fishing has never involved a 
master-servant relationship. 
Fishermen are paid on a share 
basis, participating in both the 
risks anil profits. 

As the Fishing Industry 
Hoard said in its Hill submis¬ 
sions: “ I lie board represents 
an industry in which, with the 
exception of the 

processors/processor work¬ 
ers. lliere are no employ¬ 
ers /employees in the us¬ 
ual sense of the word. We do 
not subscribe loan anti-union 
view, hut merely wish to en¬ 
sure that the industry's rights 
lopcrloim its normal business 
in the usual way are protect¬ 
ed. . 

“It was ihe introduction >>t 
these largei vessels which led 
certain unions, not involved iu 
the fish ing industry, t" attempt 
to expand their activities into 
this field in ihe mistaken Indict 
that fishing can parallel trails- 
porling activities or that fish 
at dial stage of its processing 
can be regarded as cargo." the 
hoard said. 

Tile board did not seek to 
exclude xvaiersulers from 
work that hail customarily 
been llieiis handling the 
final expoit cargo - but H did 
iccogmsc “the need to proteel 
(llie Federal ion of Commer¬ 
cial Fishermen and the Share 
I ishcrmcn's Association} 
against the demands of other 
unions, not inxolxed m the 
fishing industry". 

Hence the hoard supported 
the Bill, hut has made no 
moves toward helping in set 
up an industry-wide union; 
rather it seems content to 
knoxv the legislation is there to 
“protect" the industry from 
FOL-hacked union influence. 

The commercial fishermen, 
who une union source said 
were "conned" into going 
along with the legislation, 
were*Inst week discussing the 
issues xvith the waterside 
workers. 

It seems from their point of 
view, that the chief worry is if 
the unions get "a leg in” on the 
joint-venture fishing opera¬ 
tions. they would keep press¬ 
ing for mure. 

The commercial fishermen 
feel not only do they not want 
to be "subjected to the whims 
of the FOL" but that union 
involved would push up the 
cost of fishing operations. 

The commercial fishermen 
have looked into the pos¬ 
sibility of forming an in¬ 
dustry-wide union hm like the 
hoard, they don’t see the need 
for one right now. 

They also say they cannot 
see how a union eon Id readily 
be formed, hecauso of the 
dillering interests. 

As one suurce said, refer¬ 
ring to the former group's 
links with the FOL. “I can't 









year panicked many groups 
into going ulong, xvith the 
legislation, he said. 

This was apparent from the 
contradictory slate me ills of 
the commercial fishermen in 
their submissions on the Hill, 
he Miggesicd. Seeing the wa¬ 


di cm - which are arrested on 
those grounds. 

The*’ FOL is co-ordinating 
the opposition to the Act from 
the union side of things. For 
tile FOL. the legislation is a 
threat to the union movement; 
and after the fishing industry. 



h battle of who unloads. 


even see Imxv the Share Fi¬ 
shermen ami U' can gel 
losielhei”. 

lie added, then ihe re arc- 
further problem' xutli file 
piuce^ wmkeis. amt ihe boat 
owners. Would llie owners he 
in filename unmn as iheeiexxs. 
for example' 

Process wnrkeis xvliu 
under ihe legislation are ex¬ 
cluded ln»m union coveiage 
while unloading, despite a 
recmmoeiidation niherwise 
hvthe I islnng Industry Hn-ird 

' appear. >»■ lai i«* be carrying 
on imii.li llie same as he tore 
One source said, though their 
award no longer applic. m 
realm their position has not 
changed 

But llie process sxurkeis 
lliemselves appeal i>> he 
dixidcil. Scxei.it mdcpeildeiu 
industry sources suggested 
there was opinion divergence 
within the union: dint despite 
strong pressure from the FOL 
lii do something about their 

f iosilion. the workers at the 
ocal level, are bucking the 
companies. 

Speaking for the fish 
processors, national president 
of the Food Processing and 
Chemical Union, tinrfii 
Fraser said as far as he was 
concerned there was “no is¬ 
sue". The process workers 
have an agreement xvith the 
FOL and the watersiders 
which “we intend lo honour”, 
tie said. 

While Frasei points om. the 
process xvi »rkers nax e no union 
standing whilst unloading 
vessels"- hence a no union 

K rulection because of the 
gislation - the real 
grievance is much wider. 

The fact that ihe Govern¬ 
ment is now “dictating" who 
■ night and who ought not he 
involved in the industry is the 
crux of the matter. 

Fraser admits this is the 
disturbing fuctor if the 
Government can exclude un¬ 
ion involvement in the tradi¬ 
tional sense by creating a 
state-eon trolled' industry¬ 
wide union lor the fishing in¬ 
dustry. it can do the same 
elsewhere. 


tel 




A MM’RFMl: Court judge iu 
die Stale of Victoria. Aus- 
fialia. has ruled that u policy- 
IniliJcr could not claim 
JAjfi.UDt) under u teetotaller's 
hre insurance policy because a 
Uhristmas shandy - ir only 
once in five years' - infringed 
thepolicy conditions. 

Tlie policy-holder, suing 
Anwar Australia Insurance 
bid, tried to enforce a claim 
a, ' cr his timber home was 
gutted by fire. 

. He told the court he some- 
firnes had a light shandy at 
Christmas, though it was more 


than live ycars.xincehe had his 
last drink. 

Mr Justice McTneruey held 
that a person who from time to 
time drinks a glass of beer or a 
shandy is not n non-drinker 
within ihe meaning of 
Ansvar's teetoiul policy. 

He said: "A man who once a 
year, at Christmas, has a drink 
is to be regarded us un occa¬ 
sional drinker, and is not 
within the definition ol a 
.non-drinker." 

The policy was taken out in 
May 1976 and fire destroyed 
the policy-holder's house in 


June of that year. 

A spokesman lor Anwar, a 
company specialising iu Ice- 
lot a I ms urn nee. said it 
required policy-holders to 
slate clearly whether or not 
they had drunk in the past, and 
to give a linn undertaking not 
to do so in future. 

The company is known in 
Australia fur its insurance for 
teetotallers, and this condition 
is in no sense part of the fine 
print on the policy. The dis¬ 
appointed policy-holder is 
reported to be considering an 
appeal. 


Fraser advocates llie selling 
up of an null ism-wide com¬ 
mittee to xxalcli over the in¬ 
dustry. 

Thai committee would be 
an efi'eclixe lobbying force 
and xx mild xxmk t.ir heller in 
the long-lei m iiiicrcsh of an 
industry xvhieli needs cxpori 
steering lie said. 

Yet |oim-vciiiurc partner K 
C Macdonalds Ltd and the 
l islnnii Indiisirx Hoard last 


would be taking Steps in en¬ 
force i'cmiIii lions taken ai a 
recent meeting ol process 
worker ile legates ('Trom't.TUf. 
per cent of die fucii-ries'T. he 
-so ill. 

I lie union opposes llie 
graining of bunkering Incili- 
lies to i>x"eiseas vessel*- Anil it 
docs not fuel llie Ci<»\ ernmeiit 
is doing enough to protect the 
mdiistix Ir>»m vessels which 
are using unfiersi/ed mesh nets. 

lienee the union adxoe.nes 
bails on all xessels .Hid the 
companies lllv dx’ed with 


((ioverumeni deiemnues the 
memberihip rulci: 

oil is designed to ensure 
xxorkersin die'inJusii s are not 
repiesented b\ any union: 

o h will lead w inter eon fu¬ 
sion oil die waierl’roiit. ami 
increase disputes: 

• It is designed tneus'urc that 
ifa union should be registered 
it will He totally inclfcctivv; 

o I lie legu laliiiir is eoutrary 
to die piinciplesof freedom o| 
ass. m.n it-n. 

Larlx la.sl week the MM. 
and ihe lolung imhislix 
gioiios met lor an 
"expU.i-.itory" meeting mi die 
i.ssiies. bm" ihe imix puhlie 
coin men i i'min dial i Heeling 
was a Imiunl Male men i xxlueh 
'explained tlu-ie bad been 
■\ordi.il discussion mi indus¬ 
trial mailers" 


This Month. Management is mindful of tax savings. . 


A shandy a year defeats teetotal policy 


health care cost 
protection plan for 
your executives and 
staff is tax deductible 


Gicup Health Is our name and health care cost protection is uur job A job 
we've been doing well foi ovc-i 8 years — paying benefits to thousands of 
individuals and members of employee groups without hassles, without 
causing headaches. 

Consider how we do better for you: 

1. W« do bc-iler by refunding W’. of ihe cost of medical care. 

2. We do nol apply a "schedule of average lees" restriction The 
member pays only one tenth of actual cost. 

3. We do belter by covering jwui group plan members for known 
congenital and chrome conditions. 

4. We do Ivllci by tailoring the cuvet lo suii ihe individual 

5. We ik> belter by allow Ing y. >ur en »pli >yees to rer«1ve all the special 
Group Heollli omeossums after Telit enient. or if they leave, after 
ixx-u yeais coni unions membership. 

Phones: 

\V>u louU do irorse ihan phunc ifir Auckland. 771-556 

iic-ari>sr r>/your cuy rvprciente(fLX's ,—^ .«j |. ( .„. -joc.qi O 

l Tlwy may b* I.. ihe Yellow Pages under Wv IHnglon. / 

"Group Medkwe ") ro. eRi|ufre eboul a Clirisichurch. 64-930 

group pftm tiuougfi Ihe fmn IlKWrlll Dunedin. 770-520 


Group 

we do bet 


lealth 


GROUP HEALTH CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY LTD., 

HEAD OFFICE, ELIZABETH STREET. PRIVATE BAG TAURANGA 

A non-profit ca-opemllue society affiliated to the : 

International Federation of Voluntary Health Service Funds. ' 
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Big boys bomb and locals take over for replay , Do-it-yourself genetics approach slows NZ 
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SMALL business interests in 
Dunedin have received a 
psychnliigic.il imnsi from an 
irons win cli lias developed out 
id llie George and Ashton 
closure. 

George ami Ashton began 
iii the earls IWiOs as a hack- 
sard liohhv in fibreglass work. 

As the commercial interest 
grew. George (a trained 
chemist) and Ashton (a plas¬ 


terer) set up business on a 
small scale. 

Their custom fibreglass 
moulding opera linn contin¬ 
ued to expand through the 
l%0.s and tlicv moved to new 
premises on Dunedin's fore¬ 
shore. picking up some good 
contracts, particularly in 
fibreglass fishing bouts. 

13s 1970 the lirni hud huilt 
up to more than 20employees. 


Wholseale prices rise 


Wl I* ILLS ALE prices rose 1.6 
per cenI in the United Stales in 
the fir>* month of 1980. the 
largest iniTea>e .since 
November 1974. 

Sharply higher gasoline and 
heating ml prices more than 
wiped out a substantial de¬ 
cline m food prices. Gasoline 
prices rose .\7 per cent in 
ianiian and heating oil prices 
rose 2 per cent. 


Wholesale prices for beef, 
pork. eggs, and fresh 
fruits dropped, after rising 0.2 
per cent in December and 2 
percent in November. 

The wholesale price index, 
called the Producer Price In¬ 
dex lor finished goods, mea¬ 
sures price changes of goods 
right before shipment to retail 
outlets. 


and because of the diverse 
custom nature of their work 
they became very skilled mid 
experienced in an expanding 
industry. 

In fact, the company was 
rine for the plucking. 'Enter 
Alex Harvey industries. 

AHI. through New Zealand 
Fibreglass Ltd (60 per cent 
AH! and 40 per cent Owens 
Corning Corporation of 
America) bought the business 
outright, but retained the ex¬ 
pertise. 

The original partners were 
kept on under a service con¬ 
tract. 

Bill Ashton left the com¬ 
pany evciilLinllv lor liealth 
reasons, and established an 
apricot-drying operation in 
Central Otago. Bui Ted 
George staved on. drawn 
mainly hv ihc challenge of 
traditional George and Ash¬ 
ton custom fibreglass work. 

But when AHi decided lust 


year to phase nil this work out 
and concentrate on containers 
only. Ted George and a 
ha lid fill of the remainin'; 
highly skilled workers left and 
set tip a new company. 
Polycraft Services Lid. 

Although AMI had ex¬ 
panded the George and Ash¬ 
ton factory in 18$ employees 
by mid 1979, many of" the 
original partners were upset 
that the traditional work and 
customer servicing of the 
company had been aban¬ 
doned. 

The four partners who left 
to set-up Polycraft Services 
took non-container contracts 
with them. These were con¬ 
tracts AHI did not want, and 
which they could not have 
fulfilled anyway, since those 
who left took the experience 
and expertise necessary with 
them. 

The contracts included 


three N.7 metre Kai it.mc 
fibreglass iMiing boats, and 
the company is‘a|so already 
involved in several m/cuMc 
custom-moulding conn.ictv 

So when AHI announced 
the closuie ol (i cor pc and 
Ashton with the failure ol the 
container operation. Fob craft 
Services tillered in s.ik.igc 
parts n| the iioii-cniii.iiiici 
operation .tml huv some ■ it the 
plant. 

In other wind-, where Mil 
went big but bombed out. the 
original workers are picking 
up the pieces and starling out 
again in what promises to be a 
replay. 

But this time the ending will 
be different. Hie Poljci.ill 
Services partners are deter¬ 
mined to keep the operation 
small and local. Iney me 
prepared to absorb some of 
the skilled workers from 
George and Ashton, and some 
of the plant and work. 


But I ed (ictir&c maimr l 
^though talks he^. 1 

!«»b craft ServicesanJGftJ: 
■Mul Asluoi, have taken S ; 

no decisions have been 

lhtf V ll ! alion must J 

provniu slightly emharra^ 

!"i.Alll.but theMi^': 

m Us court, because Fokmil 
, ' ices management,^. 1 
been..uve bitten, are twi^ 
when it comes to talks of«' 
pansion. 

Perhaps the ultimate 
AIM lias left in Dunedin^! 
the lailure of its uu^l 
container operation inhai), 
is mil always beautiful. 
ilial it is the smaller locale 
lerprise that often forms if- 
backbone of a stable &r 
munity and long-term 
oiny. 


by Belinda Gillespie 

A LACK of risk capital, rigid 
interpretation of regulations, 
and the ”do-il-yourscH” Kiwi 
approach has left New 
Zealand behind in biotech¬ 
nology — the science of man¬ 
ipulating microscopic bugs to 
desired ends. 

Genetic engineering, one of 
biotechnology’s techniques, is 
a phrase which sends cold 
shudders down the spines ol 
environmentalists. 

DSIR researchers u few 
years back who were using the 
"technique were reported to 
have developed a "killer or¬ 
ganism” which attacked pine 
trees. Publie alarm and the 
potential threat to New 
Zealand’s forestry industry 
stopped any further research. 

Bill Stilton, wht* conducted 
the controversial experiments 
at the Palmerston North DSIR 
plant physiology section, ex¬ 
plained that they had aimed to 


explore some of the agricul¬ 
tural applications of genetic 
engineering. 

Experiments were made to 
see if nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
could be introduced into 
plants other than legumes 
(such as clover nnd lupins, 
where they exist naturally), 
enabling them to form their 
own supplies of nitrogenous 
fertiliser. 

The nine seedlings, to which 
a "modified fungus hud been 
introduced in the nitrogen- 
lixing experiment, died at an 
early stage. Sutton said the 
theory that he had bred a 
"killer” fungus was sub¬ 
sequently disproved, and that 
the experiments had failed 
because of "a failure of tech¬ 
nique.” 

Restrictions on research ol 
this type were promulgated 
through the Ministry of 
Science and other relevant 

f ovcrnmeni departments, 
lie u n i ve rs i l ies we re 
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Bill Sutton . . . “killer" fungus 
disproved 

requested, and agreed, to 
comply with the new 
guidelines, which were de¬ 
scribed by Sutton as more 
restrictive'than anywhere else 

in the world. 

Although the DSIR has 
constructed a containment 
laboratory for such work, 
Sutton says he is not pursuing 
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Am's all 747 service introduces the last 


word iSt Class. 

Sleeperette® seat, 
imost comfortable 


chair IP air. 

in fully reclined 

the Sfefette® 
stretch to the 
lengHii )ur and a 


hall wt^s, 

fleet for reading, enjoying the stereo, the 
movie o?tting a good night’s sleep. 

Hither youre planning work or play after the 
flight, ft Am’s Sleeperette® seats get you there 

jested al ready. 

* along the way, you will enjoy a choice from 
rnational cuisine and finest quality 


^Pan Am gives you all 747 Service to both 
Tig.fi, aiTU.K./Europe. 

, iM' on ty Pan Am gives you 
spaces luxury of 

Sleepe# ^ats. 


S^your travel agent. 




Fungus ... a failure of tech¬ 
nique 

his earlier research, and has 
moved right away from the 
practical applications of 
microbial work. 

The result of the debate on 
Sutton's work - described in 
1977 as “potentially the most 
dangerous genetic" engineer¬ 
ing experiments in the world” 
and the restrictive 
guidelines was a severe .set¬ 
back to research of potential 
significance to Now Zealand 
agriculture. 

Peter Rergquisi prolessor of 
molecular biology at Auck¬ 
land University, is using gen¬ 
etic engineering techniques 
for his work on characteristics 
of plasma molecules in disease 
states, and the question ot w hv 


antibiotics arc not universally 
effective. 

Although the Ministry of 
Science guidelines, which 
Bergquisi helped to develop, 
do not stop his research, a 
“complete paralysis" by the 
university following the' pine, 
tree scare was "crippling in¬ 
ternationally.” 

Bergquisi continued re¬ 
search intermittently during a 
period in Britain, and in pe¬ 
riodic hops to Canberra, but 
was unable to work in New 
Zealand for 14 months -- los¬ 
ing ground he could not 
recoup in tile fiercely compe¬ 
titive and expensive" research 
sphere. 

Environmental fears had 
been “overstated", according 
tu the concensus of scientific 
opinion at a recent interna¬ 
tional meeting. 

For most practical purposes 
the risk is minimal if good 
hygiene practices are fol¬ 
lowed - pathology labs have 
been cartying out their work 
lor years without infecting 
an voile with disease, and the 
hygiene invulveJ is similar. 
Bergquisi said. 

While New Zealand's 
guidelines were more strin¬ 
gent that other coil nines, they 
were developed to be applied 
with some flexibility. 

But they are "regarded as 


engraved on stone.” said 
Rergquisi who. like Sutton, 
believes there was a general 
over-reaction to the Palmer¬ 
ston North experiments. 

New Zealand scientists 
could gel more involved if 
companies were prepared to 
pui up risk capital to finance 
the expensive research. The 
United States dominates the 
field, the paec-seuers being 
small companies, usually 
started hv university scientist’s 
with risk*capital backing. 

There are many possible 
applications for biotech¬ 
nology here. Bergquisi says. 

particularly in the energy 
field. 

Work is going on at Lincoln 
on energy production from the 
fermentation of sugar beet 
and there arc many possibili¬ 
ties for improving' fermenta¬ 
tion processes by"gene man¬ 
ipulation. 

“One guv in a lab just isn’t 
enough, said Rergquisi. In 
California there were nume¬ 
rous laboratories with teams 
uf 20 to 30 people 
working on research projects 
- but research funds here 
don’t go to hiring specialists. 
"One scientist has to be able to 
do everything - the do-it- 
yourself Kiwi approach - 
"where we need a special!si 
emphasis.” 


Fuel and disease spur biotechs 


WHY slum Id industry and 
governments want to invest m 
biotechnology'.’ 

Bii'technology includes the 
.mcieiit art of fermentation - 
used in the raising uf dough 
and brewing uf aU.uh«4. 

1 he new w ax c began in the 
l96Us when enzyme structure 
was elucidated, nnd im¬ 
mobilisation of enzymes 
made industrial applications 
possible. 

The current wave of interest 
follows the discovery by 
molecular geneticists of wnvs 
to manipulate and transfer 
DNA between organisms — a 
breakthrough of enormous 
industrial potential. 

Some possibilities: 

• New pharmaceuticals, 
made cheaply by fermenta¬ 
tion. Human hormones, en¬ 
zymes or antidbodies will 
make the extraction of these 
substances from animals ob¬ 
solete. 

• Processes for human 


growth hormone and insulin 
already patented, a ml there is 
a world-wide chase lor 
interferon, predicted to be 
wonder-drug uf the "80s. 

tlli"gcii. a Cenex.i-b.ised 
u-mp.im. applied lor p.ueitt*- 
in J.unurx tor its pt>H.evs u> 
make intertcron. hailed as u 
possible treatment for viral 
diseases and cancer.) 

• New cheap, safe vaccines 
- hepatitis B and influenza 
vaccines are already under 
way. Even measles and the 
common cold may succumb. 
Cheap animal vaccines will 
increase agricultural produc¬ 
tivity. 

■ New and cheaper methods 
ofdiagnosis for medicine. 

Biotechnology has come 
into its own with the shift in 
terms of trade and in public 
opinion from Ibssil fuels to 
renewable energy resources. 

Brazil leads t!ie way with its 
schemes to produce' ethanol 
from sugar ea ne or cassava us a 


fuel lur cars. New Zealand. 

aiming nilicr descli*pcJ 

countries, is beginning t" ex¬ 
amine its "Wit iesiiiiu.es id 
hiom.iv> ft>r energy - wastes 
sueli a> x\ lies are an obx Soils 
1.1 reel. 

As onx inmineiii.il ptc.wui e> 
put up the cost of waste dis- 

E osnl. biotechnology has 
eeome a feasible means of 
converting them to useful 
products. 

BP. Shell and ICI have 
processes for growings 
micro-organisms for animal 
feed on oil and methane by¬ 
products. though only ICf's 
methanol process is currently 
judged economic. 

As petrochemicals become 
more expensix'e. there are 
bright prospects for biotech¬ 
nology in tne production of 
bulk chemicals. Japan mi far 
lead-* the way in this use of its 
fermentation industry, which 
in total represents 2-3 percent 
of the Japanese GNP. _ 
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Accurate electronic digital weighing . 
machines make' weighing more efficient and - 
your business more prpfitable v Your invest¬ 
ment could pay fbr itself in'a rirjatter of jvepks. . 
Free estimates from your nearest ; j pleao 
branch, or agent. : ./y . . •' C 
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New generation of novice miners and 


Christchurch Correspondent 

F ROM weekend licences to 
pan guld. to sharemarket 
punting in .speculative shares, 
the suit them mining boom of 
the 1980s is under way os a new 
generation of novice miners 
and market punters chase the 
pot at the end of the rainbow. 

Thi >se to locale i t so far have 
been the fortunate few in- 
diyiduuls and the smaller 
private companies which have 
neon active for years. The 
listed public companies are 
curtailed by new altitudes 
over mining in national parks 
or by taxation changes, 
royalties and pricing. 

U jfli t)ic wurjj price peak¬ 
ing .if $iS'75 an ounce in Jan¬ 
uary, eolil i> still ihe major 

eel fiir the private and 

iHihlic prospector. It in the 
mini fur nil will resume in the 
muuIi next mi miner and sillier 
strategic metals are known in 
exist. ■ 


It is 25 years since (he min¬ 
ing world buzzed with news of 
a hopefully rich uranium dis¬ 
covery in the Duller Gorge by 
two old-timers. Within days 
every inch of the rugged gorge 
was'pegged by prospectors 
and geiger counters were as 
popular in Westport as were 
tales about a New Zealand 
Rum Jungle or Mary Kath¬ 
leen. 

Individual claims have 
been relinquished since then 
and major foreign consor¬ 
tiums have heen the only ones 
to cany out detailed explora¬ 
tion on both sides of the Duller 
River. 

Lime and Marble Ltd. of 
Nelson, is the leading New 
Zealand participant in the 
Duller search nut work is 
believed to have dwindled. 
The company is expected to 
'non seek a mining licence for 
the Mikunui guld prospect in 
Suuih Westland where it has 
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Gold rush. . . everyone has a go 

held prospecting rights for 
some time. 

The Mines Division of the 
Ministry' of Energy confirms 
that the 1980 gold rush is 
showing no signs of let-up. 

Asked if the division's 
Greyniuuih ufficc was expe¬ 
riencing a slower pace of ap¬ 
plications lor mining licences. ( 
a spokesman said: “You've i 
got to he joking. The flow is 
ahum 20 a week with a very 
large pile in front of me." 

Re estimated there were 700 i 

licences out on the Coast and ' 


„ N0W-A LOW-COST, 
SWISS PRECISION AUTOMATIC 
CARTON SEALING 
SYSTEM: 
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vast mini hers of pnvipectiim 
rights, (uviiiluhle ut post uf- 
hces as well as the department 
fur S2 each). A prospecting 
right gives access to unoc¬ 
cupied” Crown land. 

State forests are not unoc¬ 
cupied Crown land and also 
require forester’s permits. 
Only hand equipment may he 
used there. 

A prospecting licence enti- 


£ lies search in up to qutki 
hectares for three years and 
•' holders later may seek a inin- 
itig licence over 4(H) hectares. 
^ a i I'hc milling licence mav 

apply for up to 42 years. 

£. Ail exploration licence 

f . lor which there ha\e been far 
Ny fexx or applications coveisan 
‘BS area ot 41) to 5ikisq km and is 
usually granted only where 
the ministry is certain the 
. ^ company concerned lias the 
M1 £ resources to handle sudi a 
sweeping seaicli 

j' ll J 1 be ( hristchnicli-con- 
M, b milled Dlacku.itei tiohl 
XK ‘ m < Waitlist) l td. founded by (be 
Fate timber indiishy flame 
t Nol Me Vicar, lias held a 
j ** prospecting licence loi some 
j S ; >c.irs and is advancmg to ilu- 
*■ stage wheie diamond dnllme 
. should si m in start. 
m " Ulack water mil i.-.i 


_ _ j- _ Mining and minerals _ 

markapunters chase crock at rainbow’s end 

nlotVer'l-eiP*i The dredge is ploughing its demolition company in Can- ; 

«'lil uuarir m'■ way down the Taramakau terbury and search for gold. 


Oil search awaits summer season 


THE West Coast oil search 
slumid resume next summer if 
au ulTshore drilling ng is 
located and if the flue prim of 
the Government’s 1979 pe¬ 
troleum mining legislation is 
acceptable to potential over¬ 
seas partners of New Zealand 
Petroleum, the listed public 
company interested in pursii- 
iiig a programme offshore 
Hart Hari. 

, Major issues such as price- 
Hxmg have heen settled and 
with world parity prices 
negotiated, the rising price of 
oil to $2b*3fl a barrel under¬ 
pin any successful drilling, 
out the licence area Is just as 
likely to he eillier a gas /one 
• • . or dry . . . and NZ Pe¬ 
troleum has been anxious to 
clarify the exact sequence of 
the onshore gas levy. 

While the company has 
been waning for the Ministry 
ol Energy to reply to questions 
on the precise applications of 
the revised oil policy, its fo¬ 
reign partners have coyly kept 
j? l "« Adelines. NZ Petroleum 
has lone had links with Triton 
Oil and Gas Group of Dallas. 
Texas, whose president W i 
Lee sits on the New Zealand 
board. Dm Triton have heen 
a reluctant starter before 
when Government policy 
basn i pleased it. 

NZ Petroleum will fnrm out 
to American interests because 
n needs the cash to linunee any- 
'oarcli. though the standard 
practice of slate-owned oil 


company Pett.icrp xxrll ^.n- 
irihuic 4u percent of the costs 
in return l.*r 51 pei centi.f .ms 
production. 

N/. Pen i den in's hooks .uc 
taiilx depleted with cmicni 
assets down m S.MI.2I2 last 
\ear alter a lir.it iv o| 14 .uc- 

cessl'uI wells, two ill then.- 

'bore in the same rcinmt 
Ihese two wells. Han I lari I 
and Waiho I yielded uselul 
geophysical inlorm.itioii 
yvhieh in conjunction with 
olfslioreseismicyvoiksuggcsis 
a laigct structure is yvoiih 
probing. 

I here is snme liiiiv ol 
economic discoveries being 
made of shale oil deposits in 
Otago or Southland. Current 
New Zealand reserves are low 
yielding hut contain about 10 
million tonnes of oil about 
fbues the nation’s annual 
usage. 

Oil' Southland, only six 
wells have probed the Great 
Smith Busin's vast 77.000 so 
km zone, four or which had 
Hydrocarbon slioxvs. 

Numerous structures are 
believed to remain as pro¬ 
tective with the Sea Hunt 
consortium not exploring all 
major structures before its 
withdrawal frum New 
Zealand u> axvnil more al- 



;;V‘" I,UI “* uwjiii more ai- ploror remains olcariyi»» 
tractive terms for exploialion. plelely satisfied with iheienu* 
t eirocorp is expected to of micIi a programnK a™ 
esumc exploration un the picl'eis to switch iboilhuniw 
y.'ty oast alter iis Taranaki the nunc attractive m |n,n # 
search pauses or possibly wnli eiivirouineiil ol' Australia- 


chairs and seating 
for the executive. 
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does* it 


mother vein nfeoldli V\iH The dredge is ploughing its < 

.'Idumron. ^ dilnk «6i way down the Taramakau t 

viS 1 W S TRiver, where it has been win- 
earher eniss-eui n ^ nine more than 6000 ounces of I 

he n IK vd wut i, " nel ^ g° ld a y ear - 11 wasoul ° racl . Ion ’ 

' r willhc,n ^i. when world gold prices .« 

e J reached peak IcvSs. but is now i 

.1. J h> *■ %! back in business. 

, ! ‘■‘"ttpaiiy Samnni,) The American giant. Amax j 
! Exploration NZ Inc. which i 

Wumi.i was tlieluMnnJ has linked with Mineral Re- I 

iiiimc in New Zealand.Li; sources NZ Ltd in un explo- 
lapscd shaft destroyed ,» ration licence near St Bath a ns 
u-unl.inon syMcni in 1951,.*! and Leaning Rock, in Otago, > 
•be company turned has applied Tor licences to cx- 

1 1 **m the remaining »uld P lorC lae Gre y Riv f r Y a,le y- . 

... .f. Otago has been the focus ot 

pi i Min ci I's SglJfcJJ. ^specubtive go'd explo- 

mciits | ufs K.micri dredtj- ra Mines officials have been 
opci.iinm. I he cunif i£. swamped with applications 
.'w.iHs ivimission t " (rjnj.; f orcx pioration licences, some 
*' ll,c 1 ,ri ‘> R ,Vcr Vallcyd*.. of which will Lake niomhs to 
tneic ,ue nu signs it Kills' dear. . About 80 mining 
- lu ' ,n - licences are already “out" in 

—-—— — Otago, covering smaller ureas 

than exploration licences like 
1 f CAQ CAti the one granted Gold M ines of 
New Zealand over 80 sq km in 
j shallow ng such as the; tbe Cromwell area, 
already used lor its early ViV; Australian Anglo American 
t o.i*t "iIumcis” around t subsidiary still awaits deci- 
>iikii siuns on*exploration licence 

1 "iiuci I nergy Muin- applications for 378 sq km 

• ici >i lv (i;m '* spufi near Omakiiu, 365 sq kin near 

I Vi 11 to i p\ fiivi wdl. Amu Gimmerburn. 249 sq km at St 

Jon \o\cmk-j |S ]'»77jrpi Bnthans and 342 sq km ut 

yya*, .ibamlt>ncd .hi Dacm). Lindis River. 

9 that seal with unAnn»r. Amoco Minerals NZ Ltd - 
h.i'-ciiiciit at 1149 mstft- sh offshoot of the Standard 
\i.mk.i t u.is spudded 41' OilC’ompany of Indiana - has 
avy.o .iii>| 2km Ir.iniutdK had a licence* approved for 492 
tukii yydls drilled earlier if 'M k »i »i the Old Man Runge 
century. It reached hiisctk: interested in gold and 

at I Timm and I'dr.w? 'liver prospecting m a 476 sq 

moved»iiiioAh.nir.illwpni: km arGa ol Dtinedin city 
in locate gas m marine sink and suburbs. Port Chalmers 
but ihis well was also drv. an ^ Mosgiel. 

Celtocoip’s search shificJ Amoco liopes that reports 
to the l ast t oast and llrflib of gold deposits near l*»r- 
I aumaki. where it lias drilled tobello and Green Island last 
an abortive and exnensiw ceniiiiy ’.x ill prose in he\ulid. 

I oko I well and is nowtesiin- U xsill test the old stories by 

two pn.spec-live zones in lh< using modern magnetic aerial 
McKee I well. photography. But ,1 ,t finds a 

Should it return lolhcWrf We underneath the Octagon 
Coast, the likely bx-ution b it assure^ the Dunedin city 
believed by NttR to be - bU JlS fS i ,, r ni, i“ T\ 

Kokiri with efforts beta 

II..M hy some majg wjaud Olago boundary in 

eommmes such us Ctattay |hc M , Hu , lc /“ ea . i1nJ ai Ml 

1 "i u.ldMollme.mdcBWl “ri™ -d locaic 

uls. 1 ''pnicipllc ’uiTm* Diamonds! CRA surprised 
semeli Inn (lie lislcil oil» Australian linaneiu] circles by 

lorer ..is elcariyi«s» lun ™S “P lhc S™. 

lelels snlislied will, lhe lens ; *para e Jiscovencs in Weal 
-Midi a imigramme an! i Auslralia Iasi year 

cl'eis In ssvltll its nil !.">!!. „ B ™ ke " H '" P, J r t‘ d 

e mine niriictive mM P^ing Otago tracts. Bronze 

c huml . liriiLM L . ^ U | dcr N2 ^ f Law Him 

iviroiililenl ol AlBlBfc ^ sou?ht four loralion 

—i licences in Fiordland, and NZ 

Steel Mining and Cerumco 
have applications in for tracts 
■ ■ . r : in the Makarewa area. 

i fi^ TMIlQ Shotover Kawerau Co'n- 

m ** ;.iSolidaied Ltd surfaced, a Reran 

^1 itlVP ■ ‘ absence of some years from 

' the spotlight, with word that it 
„■ has been granted a three-year 
1 prospecting licence after four 
t years of waiting. 

I u beenec covers a 61 
\ hectare area in the river bed 
l r, Llwoen Cromwell and 
j Queenstown, with the focal 
1 point of Kawerau River 
r | bridge. The licence was sub- 
Ijeel.to town planning approval 
\w oh j cclor s seem likely to 
. -'i [echo the same complaints laid 

' : tbe Grey Valley plans 

, [by Drierleys. 

j Shotover Kawerau says 
; *' bulldozers and a scoop shovel 
j would be used to search for 
|X IK AirQr : : ' ; illuvial cold and there would 

II lJnllv.1 1 * no dredging or damage- 

. ...“- 'v, 0 river banks. Preliminary. 

■*■?. ’’ drk * s hqped to start this 
■ . nnter. ' 

i ■■■' J i‘:V’T-. A'.' Another Christchurch 




demolition company in Can¬ 
terbury and search for gold. 

In the 1970s the intrepid 
Ryan Brothers— the same pair 
who sealed the Haast Pass 
scenic road in only I6wceksin 
defiance of Ministry of 
Works and Development 
predictions the job would take 
a year - toiled their way to 
high enough rewards in the 
Shotover to justify continuing. 
They . themselves have 
confirmed the discovery of a 
seven ounce nugget there. 

They bought almost 50 per g 
cent of the SKC licences for 
cash plus a percentage of the p 
gold won while SKC origin¬ 
ally held 40km of river on < 
which the Ryans held an op- i 
lion to make a bid should SKC 
ever decide to quit. ] 

The original arrangement i 

meant that the Ryans would I 

pay u small royalty to SKC for i 
any gold won on SKC licence I 

ureas but the Ryans did not < 
work those licences, striking 
“colour” un two other licence 
areas they already owned. P" 

SKC’s history stretches 
back two decades to the lime 
when retired Christchurch 
hydro-electrical engineer W A 
Dunstan applied to the 
Warden’s Court for permis¬ 
sion to build two weirs on the 
Shotover River, one at the 
Branches, about 20'km from 
the con flue nee of the Kawerau 
and Shotover and the other at 
Big Beach. 5km from the 
confluence. 

Both sites are in fast-flow¬ 
ing narrow gorge territory but 
with large river fluls above. 

Dunstan wasn’t the first 
with the dream of damming 
the powerful river. Prime 
Minister Julius Vogel was en¬ 
raptured hy lhe same thought 
and Dunedin investors lost 
SI40,000 in 1926 when □ 
Kawerau dam simply resulted 
in waters backing up from the 
Shotover. 

Dunstan believed two weirs 
could solve the problem and 
provide dammed water for 
electricity generation. 

One proposal culled for a 
tunnel to be driven through a 
hairpin bend in the Kaxvcruu. 
8km from Cromwell, exposing 
more riverbed for possible 
gold recovery and enabling a 
power station to be con¬ 
structed at the outlet. 

Finance ran out and SKC 
shares were advertised in the 
1970s. 

The schemes remain 
dreams and SKC has yet to 
turn up “colour" for its sha¬ 
reholders. 

The Treasury’s wide-rang¬ 
ing Growth Opporiunites 
skims the southern mineral 
prospects noting: “It is likely 
(hat there are substantial 
amounts of gold in under¬ 
ground lodes and with new 
techniques being developed 
for locating such deposits the 
outlook is promising. Several 
international companies have 
shown interest and already 
hold under licence • a 
significant proportion of au¬ 
riferous areas. 

“Scheelite lodes In Otago 
warrant Further investigation 
for large scale miniiig. This 
tungsten ore currently fetches 
about $10,000; a tonne and 
some of the ore contains £old. 

It adds’ “Molybdenite oq- i 
currences in Nelson have at"" 
tracied several international 
companies whidi are. drilling ' 

• to 1 determine the 1 extent ana 
. quality of the deposits, . 

"Extensive quartz gfavcls in; 

Southland : and -.Otago|iav& 

; beehinvestigaledinlhep^tin 



Professionals. . . price rise justifies further efforts 


of coal deposits needed for 
such industry. 

L and M is ulready in¬ 
volved in mining bentonite 
in Canterbury for use as a 
bonding agent and drilling 
mud and that province also 
hasdepositsofsilicu and china 
clays. 

Further to the south in 


Fiordland National Park, an¬ 
other “miner” remains 
hopeful that it will ultimately 
gain approval from the State lu 
continue with suspended 
jworii. Consolidated Silver Co 
Ltd was involved in a share- 
market Hurry when the stock 
exchanges opened at New 
Year but the rally quickly pc- 
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tered out. just us the slock had 
crashed from Us high flying 
level of $5 a share in 197U. 

Sharebrokers were 

reminded recently in ol'ficiiil 
bulletins that Consolidmed 
Silver wants to mine the 
beuchsaiul deposit it fell back 
to when the Government ve¬ 
toed its controversial Mi 
George ilmenite mining 
propusal in the 1970s on the 
grounds that it would have 
despoiled a national park. 

In that huge project, ore 
would have heen mined un¬ 
derground rind plant housed 
in subterranean chambers 
with slurry tunnels linking the 
vast mine* with ships .standing 
off in Doubtful Sound. It 
sounded doubtful to the min¬ 
isters concerned at the time as 
far as environmental 
safeguards were concerned. 

Ere-1978 mining law ena¬ 
bled companies to proceed 
without fun her ado to actual 
mining operations if they held 


it prospecting licence. An 
amendment to the Act in 1978 
deleted the progression and 
introduced a virtual two-tier 
system to safeguard the 
''national interest . 

Consolidated Silver re-ap- 
plied in 1978 for permission to 
prospect the bench sand area 
in which it, and overseas 

C itruicrs Western Tiumium 
id and Consolidated 
Goldfields Australia Ltd. were 
proposing a feasibility study 
several years nan. Approval 
fur Cutisolidated Silver lu re¬ 
sume ibe delineation of the 
prospect is still awaited and 
mucli will rest on the nature of 
its mining scheme. 

Apart front the natioiial 
park aspect, there would pre¬ 
sumably also be need for a 
covenant governing stile of the 
.strategic metal rutile, which 
the company believes exists in 
vtisi unprox'en reserves. 
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Whatever yog are designing, 
maintaining or repairing, you want a 
long run for your time and effort. 
And Timken tapered roller bearings 
ensure just that - 

Throughout the world, they are 
manufactured \q consistent . . 
standards df deafen brief quality. So’ 
even when working with Imported 
equipment, you know that 
Timken bearings bought in 
New Zealand will fit. 

But it’s not quality at any 
• price/ 

• From.off ,the shelf 
bearings to suit thousands 
.. of general applications to 


special purposes, you'll find that - 
Investing In the best costs less In the 
long run. Particularly when you add 
In a number of.other factors. 
Availability for example. What we . 

! and our Authorised Distributors;■.. ; 
keep on'the shelf cwf-XeapjfPM ;°n > 
tne hook when It comes to prompt " • 
supply of bearings. 

Qualified sales and service ’ 
engineers are also available to help 
you with design, Installation and.. 
maintenance problems... 

. Reliability Is a word we'd like to 
talk toyouaboutvery soph.* 
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... .custom designed bearlngs for;; 

,. ' ‘ •* V • f -.‘-Nl^iBeaflri^B Limited, AuoklaritL:\-:'-\.‘'-A ...v 
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If you’re forced 
to reconsider 

your present 
business location 


=§!H=n> 



There are times when space 
becomes a problem. Perhaps your 
business is growing and you find your 
present location too small, or maybe 
you have rationalised your Operation 
and imd that you have too much space 
or maybe you're lust in the wrong 


place. In any event, you need relocating 
and that can be a frustrating and 
expensive business. 

Why not think Design and Build? 
Why not talk to Malnzeal? 

We have the planning expertise, a 
proven design team, the construction 




capability, and the financial knowhow to 
relocate you In a new building designed 
specifically to your purpose and located 
where you need to be. 

So If you're In a- tight spot over 
space, telephone Malnzeal and talk 
It over. 



k : • . j 
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Malrizeal Cprpofation Ltd 
Auckland , ' - 

58 Symondi 
;P,Oi Box 3978, Auckland 1 
Telephone: 34 
Telex: ai52 
Wellington . a ..-. 
Telqphone:728-O70 
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Shippers council for manufactured exports 


by Bob Stott 

QUIETLY but steadily, the 
country is moving towards a 
fully Hedged shippers'council. 

Such councils arc common 
overseas where they consist of 
shipping and air service users 
- importers and exporters. 

They arc a logical response 
to shipping conferences. 

In some cases conferences 
, and councils have evolved 
together as buyers and sellers 
of shipping services have hit 
on the same solution to end 
perpetual skirmishing. 

The formation of councils 
and conferences is not difficult 
to understand. Shippers want 
regular sendees, timetabled if 
possible, and predictable 
rates — a service like interna¬ 
tional parcel post. 

Shipping lines, specially 
where specialised tonnage is 
needed, want to know they 
have a long-term role to play 
in a particular trade. They do 


not want to buy ships with a 
life of 15 years for a trade 
which might have gone to a 
competitor in a year or two. 

New Zealand historically 
has followed this pattern: the 
lines serving Britain and Eu¬ 
rope have worked as a cohe¬ 
rence. while the exporters (the 
producer boards) have also 
worked in concert, os in¬ 
dividual producer boards, and 
jointly through the Exports 
and Shipping Council. 

The difference in the New 
Zealand context is that the 
“shipper's council" has been 
primarily designed to serve 
the needs of farm produce. 

In ihcpast this did not really 
mailer, because non-farming 
exports were insignificant. 
Today, manufactured exports 
(and imports) are growing 
steadily. 

But until recently, the 
shipping service users, not in 
the held of primary produc¬ 


tion, has been unable to make 
their voices heard in the way 
that farming industries have 
been able to. 

Non-farming interests arc 
beginning to group, and as 
their share of the total trade 
grows, they move towards a 
situation of influence on 
shipping lines on rales, level of 
service, quality of service and 
so on. 

But it will be a gradual 
process. 

Significant progress has 
been made however, starling 
from the mid-1970's when the 
Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce was approached 
by a major generul cargo ex- 

□ lers’ association which had 
problems in discussing 
freight rates with the shipping 
lines. 

The association suggested 
the Chambers could convene 
a meeting of all general cargo 
service users. The meeting was 
held, and out of it came a 


Personnel 


realisation that the volume of 
cargo not associated with the 
producer boards was small at 
that time. 

It was also realised ihatsuch 
a group could hardly be called 
a shippers' council unless the 
producer boards joined in. In 
Australia producer boards 
and all other shippers com¬ 
prise the shippers council in 
that country. 

Bui the New Zenland 
producer hoards, well set up in 
their own relationship with the 
lines, did not want to join. 

In the end the General 
Cargo Freight Committee was 
evolved, a group with 
insufficient weight behind it to 
negotiate freight rales, but 
nonetheless one able to make 
representations to the lines on 
mailers such as freight rates 
and service levels. 

But the new committee did 
not have the strength of cargo 
volume, even though it was 
representing importers as well 
as exporters. The Trade 


Promotion Council was also 
showing an interest, at that 
lime, in the formation of a 
shippers’ council. 

Since then the committee 
has had talks with the Exports 
and Shipping Council with 
which a cordial relationship 
has been created, and the 
committee has extended its 
scope to cover air freight. 

The providers of transport 
are co-operatina too. If the 
committee is, Tor example, 
discussing aspects of trude 
with Europe ihe conference 
concerned is invited to send a 
representative. Shipping lines 
and airlines are also working 
in with the committee. 

The generul cargo shippers 
will gain in strength as man¬ 
ufacturing in New Zealand 
grows. 

Already, the committee has 
gained more weight because 
of growth in trade of man¬ 
ufactured goods. 


Male malaise mid-career: Massey management theories 


by Glenys Hopkinson 

TOO little attention has been 
paid to the critical mid-career 
malaise which strikes even key 
managers in the middle years 
of adulthood. 

Massey University Business 
Studies Professor George 
Hines has some radical theor¬ 
ies on how the mid-life tran¬ 
sition period van he used in 
revitalise people facing career 
dead-ends. 

He says managers should 
capitalise on these critical 
years, for retraining em¬ 
ployees, and open the way for 
new career opportunities. 

The mid-hie crisis — also 
known as the dangerous 40s - 
is well-known to marriage 
guidance counsellors, and to 
personnel officers, as the years 
when divorce and job-chang¬ 
ing are frequent, he told 
delegates to an international 
training and development 
conference in Manila. 

“It is remarkablethat, while 
. psychologists have long 
aevoted attention to chilcL 
hood, adolescence, and, more 
recently ageing, relw ee n 
little time and ener«»‘ n S l h e 
directed to i“ of adult 
twisted th” he said, 
devet'iiationally, awareness 
•ne importance of this phase 
in human development — a 
recognisable stage in the male 
adult life cycle - and its 


rclcvanpc to management, 
was growing, said Hines. 

Adult development 

promised to become a priority 
target for psychological re¬ 
search in the next quarter 
century. 

He emphasised the impor¬ 
tance of retraining 40-year- 
olds as one approach to of¬ 
fering substantial gains. 

He outlined ihe"resullsnf a 
Massey research project, 
started eight years ago, to 
study the work motivation of 
managers and employers. 

The results showed declin¬ 
ing job satisfaction among 
middle-aged males. 

They supported the theory 
of psychologist Erik H Eriksoh 
that disintegration look place 
during transition from 40 to 
45-year-olds - re-thinking 
one's past, making compari¬ 
sons with others, and dre- 
ing new dreams, Htati well- 

Job instabii ; v nenomenon 
documen'-'|B er a S e . 8 rou P s 
amo^as less commonly 
Jcognised among middle- 
ageomales, he said. 






George Hinea ... emphasises 
mld-llfe retraining. 

The Massey surv- 
demonstrated decliiv^.f' 
satisfaction amre ,,niv * rsi 1 v 
aged males ^’crsity back- 

and . r 

pr .nerc is a need for 

policy-makers to acknow¬ 
ledge that employees, even 
key managers, become stale, 
and that significant im¬ 
provements to organisational 
effectiveness can be bought 
about through their rejuven¬ 
ation," Hines said. 


“Updating employees is 
usually far less expensive than 
bringing* ncwhlooil.or hiring 
additional people, to till 
specific gaps in an employee's 
anilities.' 

Another Massey study in¬ 
volved asking 112 managers to 
rate the importance of a range 
of life crises - divorce, death 
of ;i relative, or financial 
failure. 

Analysis com purr 

graduates and non-ere"-!‘_ 
revealed that greiV^ 3 * cnses 
edloexperi-f* lhan non - 
at a 

p flines said that, from a 
human resource point of view, 
the 40 to 45 year-old period 
offered a great opportunity to 
influence a person towards 
renewal of purpose within the 
firm. 

“Most trainers are familiar 
with a malady, common 
among mid-career in¬ 
dividuals, called accidie, or a 
generalised feeling of malaise, 
brought about by the realisa¬ 
tion that one will never 


achieve the highest (and per¬ 
haps unspecified) goals of 
youth." he said. 

“It is the work nil rallel to the 
allliction that besets many 
otherwise happily married 
middle-aged men. result ing in 
allairs with women half tb ' 
age. r U,wl 

“In both tire ,,5S lh J in : 

and per.; V*" 1 t,red - 

divi.i- 1 perhaps.™, longer 
v-uenged. especially alter 
some 20 years of routine." 

Attempts made to over¬ 
come this “life passing me by” 
feeling, with accommodations 
outside work or marriage, 
cannot replace the zest for life 
and growth that work and 
family provide. 

Hines said the transition 
was a critical phase for re¬ 
training, because individuals 
were seeking to focus their 
attention on new horizons. 

“Large organisations, such 
as multi-national companies, 
the military, and government 
departments, have long 
recognised (he dangerous 
years in the middle-aged em¬ 
ployee.” Hines said. 


Eventually the traders and 
manufacturers will have 
something worthwhile to offer 
primary producers and the 
outcome will be a united 
Shippers'Council. 

The non-farming trade is a 
lot more fragmented than the 
trade in farm produce. In the 
case or the farming industry, 
the producer boards in effect 
own the cargoes. The 
producer boards are able to 
exercise complete control over 
all meat, wool or whatever. 

When they sit down with the 
lines to negotiate, they control 
very large quantities of cargo. 

Such control is not possible 
over the non-farming trade. 
There is no way that all ex¬ 
porters in the manufacturing 
sector can join an association 
or council which will speak on 
their behalf. 

The point is made by the 
recent experiences of the wool 
industry where the Wool 
Board’s statutory right to nil 
wool cargoes hns been queried 
by some who would miner see 
non-confcrence shipping used 
for wool exports. 

I In the field of manufactur¬ 
ing a shippers' representative 
group would nol have the 
producer board's power over 
cargo. A major task will be lo 
convince exporters and im¬ 
porters of the value of. no* 
only supporting the lorn- " 
of such an organ;f WIU1 

tit rout**' 1 *' 1 S roi . , P s in r ?V l 

■UVave to exercise a lair 
•jcgrce of self discipline. They 
wifi have lo be convinced - or 
convince themselves — that 
individually they will never do 
as well list lies will when acting 
in concert. 

There will always be a line 
with a bit of spare space off 
season and willing to offer a 
low rate ... but the user of 
such a service will most likely 
find next year's rate far higher 
owing to an upsurge in the 
market or whatever. He will 
have no choice but to pay. 

So it is all a matter of 
strength through unity. A 
broad-based shippers’ council 
should be seen as the 
correct and logical response lo 
shipping conferences, ns n way 
of maintaining a balance 
between user and provider. 

For this reason tne General 
Cargo Freight Committee is 
deserving of full support. 
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Twice told perhaps will do but half a dozen self destructive marketing myths remain 


by Aubrey Wilson 

ITdoesn'l take 10centuries for 
legends or myihs about a 
people, a country or an activity 
lo develop. For management 
subjects, tne time-span can be 
measured almost in months. 

Lewis Carroll's Bellman, in 
The Hunting of the Snark, as¬ 
sured his motley crew that: 
“What I tell you three limes is 
true." In marketing, twice told 
will do. 

Six marketing myths whose 
basis is lost in relative an¬ 
tiquity have proved, and will 
prove again, to he as dange¬ 
rous a means of corporate 
self-destruction os hemlock. 
First: Marketing departments 
ensure marketing orientation. 

To be suitably orientated n 
company must have n mar¬ 
keting department charged . 
with marketing the torn puny's 
offerings. Bui the effect for 
many companies — indeed for 
most companies that suddenly 
decide to move towards mar 


keting — is precisely the op¬ 
posite. and it is disastrous. 

The- establishment of a 
marketing department is an 
immediate signal to all other 
parts of the company that they 
can forget the subject. Mar¬ 
keting is no longer their 

? roblem or responsibility. 

hus 10 per cent of the firm 
has a marketing title,, and a. 
marketing function, while yu 
per cent can go comfortably 
back to being product-orien¬ 
tated without any feelings of 
guilt. 

There is a tendency to treat a 
marketing department as all 
that is necessary for oriental-. 
ing a firm towards its market. 
This ignores the important 
contribution that other 
departments make to a suc¬ 
cessful marketing policy, de¬ 
spite their apparently, non 
marketing functions. 

A number of international 
companies left marketing en¬ 
tirely to the marketers, and. as 


a result, ceased (o exist as in¬ 
dependent entities: Slaflex, 
UK. AEI-Hotpoint, of Ame¬ 
rica, English Electric. It could 
have worked at AEI, perhaps, 
but it didn*t. because the rest 
of the company abrogated it. 
Second: Creative “me- 

too Ism” Is the best method of 
adding products. 

There have been so many 
well-publicised failures of in¬ 
novative products that it is 
now a deeply held belief that 
me-loo ism is the right route 
fpr new products. Spectaculnr 
failures such as "Corfam" 
synthetic leather, NSM 
tobacco substitute, and the 
International Reservations 
fiasco provide the cause fac¬ 
tors for such attitudes. 

The myth is h nice, com¬ 
fortable one, since, for those 
who believe it. there is no need 
for research or development, 
or the pains of innovation, but 

Only 0 shorn eve far ih» main 

chance. 


But who was the first man to 
make a solo crossing of the 
Atlantic? Who was second? 
Who was the first to ascend 
Everest? And who was the 
second? 

Despite the risks and 
traumas of high-cost failures, 
not to mention those of suc¬ 
cesses, the first product to 
obtain a niche in the 
customer’s mind is difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, to 
dislodge. 

There is nothing wrong with 
"me-looism" in itself. But the 
rejection of pure innovation as 
a route to satisfactory product 
positioning means 'throwing 
away a vital strategy. 

Properly executed, that 
strategy has brought market 
leadership in industry after 
industry — a Ifead which has 
often been difficult to erode. 

It’s understandable that 
with so many failures (and 
such publicised and expensive 
ones at that) with new 


products, marketers should 


GET ALL THE INFORMATION 


about®wpuiirs 

ATONE STOP. 

mulU-progran^^ 

: ’ 1 Zealana ^ i M*pO.Box ^.Wellington?" “1 
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turn to imitation. But this 
shouldn't rule out pure in¬ 
novation. 

Instant cameras, even when 
made by Kodak, arc still 
called “Polaroids". 

A.study by J H Davidson, in 
Harvard Business Review, 
showed some clear lessons 
from the launching of 100 new 
grocery brands over a 10-year 
period. Half were failures and 
naif were successes. - 

Those that offered better 
performance weighted the 
odds heavily in their favour. 
Me-too products did not do 
well. 

The great juniority of the 
failures were only marginally 
different from orsimilar to the 
competition. But. among suc¬ 
cesses. dramatic or marked 
difference was part of the 
.recipe, along with better per¬ 
formance. 

Third: All price pressure 
conies from customers. 


i. 

So it does, if salem*, J 
on price, rather 

iF-Kg 

It'S true that buyers in. 
dust rut I purchasing 

their pcnormanreanE 
measured by the low£ 
they obtain. But ife £ 
users adopt a totally di£ 
senes of criteria which, 
allow premium prices. V 
But the salesman, ijfc 1 
«!“•* villain of the pita;, 
ocularly when his itnife 
lion is mude up paithfo 
commission. ' 

Hie arithmetic ■Art 

he cuts a price by 10 puce 
on a 5 percent commissioii 
receives u mere 4.5 pert 
commission. But who. im 
logic, wouldn't raiherhaw 
per cent of something fc 
5 per cent of mki 
The 10 per cent drooi 
price can be a guaranietolt 



Economic outlook 


appears uncertain 


THE Carter administration 
should not rush forward with 


new programme initiatives 
aimed at countering expected 
economic developments at 
present, "because the outlook 
or 1980 is so uncertain." savs 
the Joint Economic Commit 
tec of the United Slates Con 


gress. 

But in its annual report on 
the Anicrican economy, the 
committee makes positive 
proposals: 

• Monetary urn! fiscal 
policies should he kept steady 
over the long term, and he 
designed to achieve an ave¬ 
rage annual growth rate equal 
to the nations long-run po 
tenlinl growth rate; 

• A tax cut ofuhout $25,000 
million should be enacted by 
the middle of 1981 both if 
there is a downturn in the 
economy and unemployment 
rises or iTthere is no downturn 
and budget surpluses begin to 
rise: 


One-half of any tux 
eduction "should he de 
jUo provide greuicr in 
or capital invest 


System - tlicTlNL Reserve 
banker - should ncctWmrnl 
gradual reduction in ihtS**, 
of money and credit expan 


lent witli the non-inlku 


real growth rale of tht&; 


domestic 


Stales "will ultimately it. 


in greater stability 
dollar international 

• "The system of fle 
exchange rales, with p 
intervention to counter £• 
derlv markets, should \s' 
mined. Linder present"' 
conditions, floating appe* 
he the only viuble appro*- 

• “The ndministna- 

should present lo Congn^ 
comprehensive plan 1 
siiinulating energy consflj' 
lion and production t fl 
would include a program^ 
to encourage oil exploraUM- 
non-oil-exporting develop, 
countries"; 

• To help improve meu 
ited States export p” 
niancc, the Oowj® 
should actively P r ? m0 £, j 
interest mid parttctoiflj® 

crican business in ft** 1 " 
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4.5 per cent, bearing in mind i: 
the inflexible formula: high i 
price = high profit ■» low r 
chance of success: but low c 
price = low profit » high l 
chance of success. t 

Moreover, the psy- 1 
chological factors which rein- r 
force the arithmetic dominate. 
Salesmen are usually assessed s 
on their order input, not their ( 
order profitability. i 

Cutting a price obtains the | 
friendship and support of the 
buyer and a flow of orders, | 
which result in the admiration j 
and respect of peers, superiors ! 
and subordinates. Is there any 
wonder that price pressure is 
as likely to come from the 
salesman as the customer? 

Fourth: Services arc just In¬ 
tangible products. 

If this is so, then a service 
must be marketed just as a 
product is. While no-one will 
deny that the tools of mar¬ 
keting for services do not vary 
significantly from those for 
gnods. the method of ap¬ 
plication and message con¬ 
veyed lor services should he 
very different. 

Few services are marketed 
well. They may he advertised 
well, hut advertising is only 
unclook 

The service system is a mix 
of concrete things (the shop, 
the liutel room, the aircraft) 
and the intangible service it¬ 
self (speed, range, environ¬ 
ment. ambience and. above 
all. people). 

It i»;i cliche that services are 
people business": and no 
service is belter than its peo¬ 
ple. Alas, people are not 
machines and the quality of 
tie output varies almost 
rom minuto lo minuie. 

I lie %imlinc. pIcumiii girl 
un the airline desk is suddenly 
a snarling martinet after a 
clash with a customer. The 
airline holdall remains the 
same - impersonal, impas¬ 
sive. 

In marketing services, peo¬ 
ple are being marketed. 
Therefore the bulk of effort 
should be in the pre-sale pe¬ 
riod - in training, motivating, 
and encouraging people at the 
sharp end. Tne service, in fact, 
has lo he marketed us hard to 
its practitioners as to its cus¬ 
tomers. 

Fifth: Marketing research can 
solve all marketing problems. 

It can't. 

There are many markets, 
many situations and many 
geographical areas beyond the 
current capability of market¬ 
ing research techniques and 
the marketing researcher. 

No one nas vet broken 
down the marketing for 
floorings into usable rather 
than consolidated categories. 

Market research, however, 
can be a legitimate and cor¬ 
porately acceptable method of 
postponing a decision - and it 
is often that way. 

After years ofsuccessful use 
of marketing research - in¬ 
dustrial and consumer — it is 
still necessary to state that 
while marketing research is a 
fool for belter decision-mak¬ 
ing, it docs not make decisions. 

Marketing researchers 
generally agree that as much 
as half of their investigations 
are never used, interest de¬ 
clines or ceases between the 
inception of an idea and the 
results being made available, 
or lack of faith in the results 
and all too real assumptions 
that they didn't fit the 
preconceived ideas, require-. 

} menls, or political align¬ 
ment of the sponsors. 

The wastage oftesources on 
market research Krs never 
t really.been researched itself; 

. wnile the i advertising in¬ 
dustry is constantly aware of 
the risks,- and, indeed' the 
magnilure of failure, marker 


ing research has maintained 
its primaeval arrogance of ra¬ 
rely explaining the cause and 
consequence of failure. Only 
the much-publicised elec¬ 
tion-time polling has bared its 
heart, making a virtue of 
necessity. 

It is a dangerous myth to 
suppose that the answer lo 
every marketing problem is 
more information, or even 
better information. 

Market research cannot re¬ 
place judgement. It is an aid lo 
judgement. 

Sixth: Market share is a 


measure of market success. 

Only in the last two years 
has anyone challenged the 
myth of market share as suc¬ 
cess criteria. 

1 1 all depends, as author and 
consultant Simon Majaro has 
pointed out, on “shares of 
what?” High market share 
does not necessarily mean ef¬ 
fective marketing effort, and it 
certainly doesn't mean high 
profit. 

Majaro shows that in an 
annual £5 million anti-asthma 
drug market, one firm had 20 
per cent in value terms and 30 


per cent in terms of prescrip¬ 
tions issued. But this, in turn, 
represented the output of only 
18 per cent of doctors, alth¬ 
ough 40 per cent of all suf¬ 
ferers were using the firm's 
brand. 

The 30 per cent of pre¬ 
scriptions was good news, but 
only 18 per cent of doctors 
prescribing was bad news. 

Many a marketing manager 
would bile the dust if market 
share claims for market 
dominance were translated in 
terms of what dominance 


means to the business and, in 
the last analysis, in profit. 

Marketing has been active 
and dominant long enough to 
allow itself a long, n ard look at 
some of the surrounding 
folklore. 

Its quainlness has a bucolic 
attraction. But country crafts, 
while picturesque, are no 
substitute for the precision 
and technology of the present 
age, or of its last moving bu¬ 
siness. 

Perhaps the most profitable 
course to pursue would be to 
stand back from the market¬ 


place and take a hard look at 
historic and marketing meth¬ 
ods, criteria for success and the 
level of activity in marketing. 

Firms that act on their 
findings in 1980. with a fine 
disregard for the anth¬ 
ropology and folklore of the 
business, have an excellent 
chance of turning discarded 
myths into reported profits. 

Aubrey Wilson, founder and 
former chairman of Industrial 
Market Research, is now sn in¬ 
dependent consultant, author 
and lecturer. 
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